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PREFACE. 



In presenting an English vei-sion of the following 
Tale to her friends and the public, Gertrude Grey would 
fain ask their indulgence for this, her first essay in • 
prose ; not, however, from any doubt of the intrinsic 
merit of the work itself, which, although little, if at all 
known in England, is highly esteemed in Italy ; but 
from her fear that* she may not, on her part, have done 
full justice to the beauties of tlie original. 

To the talented Authoress (La Signora Antoinette 
Klitche De La Grange), for her kind and generous 
consent to the publication of this version of her work, 
Gertrude Grey offers her sincere and gmteful acknow- 
ledgments. 

The celebrated picture, referred to in page 48, of The 
Archangel Michael and Lucifer, is now in the Church 
of the Cappucini in Eome. 
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AN EPISODE 

IN THE LIFE OF 

GUIDO BENE. 



CHAPTEK I. 

It was extremely cold, although the end of March was 
at hand ; the rain fell in torrents ; the wind blew almost 
a hurricane ; the night was intensely dark, and not a 
creature was visible in the streets of Rome, which, 
moreover, at the time in which our tale commences, 
were only lit by oU lamps, since, in the year 1617 , gas 
was still unknown, and the Roman municipality was 
sparing of its oil. 

Before some of the more conspicuous palaces alone, 
the feeble glimmer of a lantern, fastened to the wall by 
an iron bracket, threw its gloomy and scanty light over 
the pavement, literally drenched with the flood of rain 
which continued to pour from the dark and leaden sky. 

During the height of this elemental warfare, a man, 
closely enveloped in a large cloak, walked rapidly across 
the Piazza Morgana, and, as soon as he had passed the 
deserted palace of the patrician Cresrenzio, hastily 
turned his steps towards a door, which was closely shut, 
and at which he knocked loudly and impatiently ; and, 
as his summons was not immediately responded to, he 

B 
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GUIDO RENE. 



knocked again more vigorously even than before, mut- 
tering angrily “ The foul fiend take the lazy wretches ! 
What a time to go to bed ! Why, it still wants two 
hours to midnight ! The devil must have made them 
deaf ; I shall have to pass the night in the streets in 
this infernal weather.” 

At length, and just as the man’s patience was quite 
exhausted, a powerful voice called out “ Who knocks ? 
Who is there ? ” 

“It is I, Eenzi ; Let me in, I say ; let me in.” 

“ All ! Baldo, is it you ? I thought you had lost your 
way.” Thus speaking, a young man, above the middle 
height, threw open the door, and as he stood on the 
threshold lowered the light which he carried so that 
the new comer might not slip as he ascended a short 
flight of marble steps. 

The cloaked stranger entered hurriedly, passed up the 
long corridor, and ran up stairs to the first floor, but 
stopped for a moment on the landing, and, turning to 
the young man who followed him, said “ You wiU soon 
all settle yourselves to roost, like the fowls, at sunset, I 
suppose ; I detest such vulgar habits !” 

“ What would you have ? We have not yet learnt 
either to admire or imitate your more aristocratic 
fashions.” 

“ And Stefania ; pray, where is she ? And your 
mother ?” 

“ Oh ! they have both gone to bed, and are, I hope, 
asleep. Stefania waited for you till she could not 
restrain her tears — Baldo, Baldo ; you are very unkin d 
to that poor girl.” 
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“ Poor Stefania ! Well, I do indeed deserve your 

reproaches, Renzi; but if you knew all the thoughts 

which have occupied my mind this evening ” 

“ What in the world is the matter with you ? Are 

you in your usual bad temper?” 

“ Yes, indeed I am. It would have been far better 

for me, if I had returned sooner. Stefania’s sweet 

smiles would have cheered and comforted me, and I 

/ 

should have kept my money in my pockets ; but it is 
useless to think about it any more. I am not at all 
inclined to go to bed, and, if you have no objection, I 
wiU pass half-an-hour with you.” 

“ Oh ! with all my heart,” said Renzi, and, as he spoke, 
he led the way up another flight of stairs, and he and 
his companion entered a spacious and lofty room, the 
walls of which were nearly covered with large unfi- 
nished sketches, while opposite the door was hung one 
of Caravaggio’s Madonnas, whose chaste and lovely 
countenance was illuminated by the pale light of a 
Roman lamp, which stood on a table before it. A little 
farther on stood an easel, on which was placed a canvas 
considerably smaller than the rest, the subject of which 
was a young and beautiful girl, about sixteen, with a 
• quantity of white drapery floating round her, and a pro- 
fusion of light hair, which feU over her shoulders down 
to her slender waist. 

The room was in the greatest disorder ; in one part 
was an unfinished picture, leaning against an easel ; a 
little farther on a canvas, yet untouched by brush or 
pencil, stood up against several larger ones, and the floor 
was strewed with brushes and palettes, while chairs. 
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stools, and tables were scattered around in considerable 
confusion. 

Baldo’s first step was to divest himself of his dripping 
cloak, and then drawing forward a chair he seated him- 
self across it, and, leaning both his elbows on its richly- 
carved back, buried liis face in his hands, and remained 
for some time in silent meditation. 

Renzi placed the lamp he carried on a table, and 
began to busy himself in cleaning his brushes, and pre- 
paring his palettes for the next day’s work. As he 
proceeded he glanced furtively at his companion from 
time to time, as Baldo seemed to him more than usually 
disturbed. 

Both were young ; Baldo might be about seven-and- 
twenty, and though rather short, was still slight and weU- 
fonned ; a quantity of light hair hung round his head 
and throat, and a pointed beard, which was somewhat 
darker than his hair, made him look rather older than 
he really was. His countenance was handsome and 
expressive, and his dark, grey eyes, though small, were 
very brilliant and full of fire. 

He wore a black velvet cloak, fastened over the chest 
with large cords and tassels, and trimmed with satin. 
Black velvet pantaloons and velvet stockings completed 
his costume, with the addition of a large cambric collar, 
and a long gilt chain, which was twisted several times 
round his neck. His dress, which, at one time had 
been elegant, now betrayed signs of long use, the velvet 
had lost its sheen, the satin trimming was nearly thread- 
bare, and the chain showed the copper through its gild- 
ing. 
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Renzi was older and taller than his companion. His 
eyes and hair were both perfectly black, and a beard of 
the same colour made the extreme pallor of his cheeks 
more evident. Although not so handsome as Baldo his 
countenance had a nobler expression, his forehead Avas 
more expanded, and the fire of genius beamed in his 
dark and lustrous eyes. His long hair was untrimmed, 
and hung loosely over his shoulders, and he wore a 
dark brown dressing-gown, which fell down nearly to 
his feet. , 

“What a miserable night,” said Baldo, at length 
breaking silence; “how the wind howls, and the rain still 
falls in torrents. I think my heart is as stormy as the 
elements. Ever since the dawn, everything seems to 
have gone wrong with me. I scarcely worked at all in 
the morning, and since then I have sadly wasted my 
time.” 

“ I have not done much either,” replied Renzi, as he 
went on with the operation of cleansing his brushes. 
“ The light was unfavourable, so I took a hobday, and 
resolved to amuse myself as weU as I could, despite the 
wind and the rain.” 

“ And pray what might you find to do ? I should 
like to know.” 

“Nothing more easy,” said Renzi. “'Well, this 
morning I prepared my palette, and worked at my last 
picture for a short time. After dinner I listened to a 
canto of Dante which Stefania read to me, and which 
I have since been trying to commit to memory.” 

“ A fine amusement, truly,” answered Baldo, con- 
temptuously. 
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Kenzi made no immediate reply, but a moment after- 
wards began to recite the lines he had been learning : — 

“ That was the hour when the wand’rer’s heart 
Returned again with recollection sweet 
To those dear friends whom he with grief had left.” 

“ Be silent Eenzi, I tell you ; or, if you intend to 
recite a canto of the Inferno — that Inferno into which 
I should nice to throw the whole human race — I will 
leave you and go to bed.” 

“ You are in a wretched humour, indeed, Baldo. I 
cannot think what has come to you. You are no longer 
like yourself ; what has become of the merry laugh and 
cheerful conversation that you used so often to amuse 
and cheer my mother with ? Soon you will be as happy 
as you can desire.” 

“ Soon, indeed ! why, you are laugliing at me ! God 
alone knows how long I shall have to wait for money 
enough to support my promised bride. I did hope that 
I had talent enough to make my way in the world. 
I finished the picture on which I relied to gain a name, 
and I fear it will crumble to dust before a purchaser 
comes forward. Borne is full of celebrated painters, 
and how can I, a poor and unknown artist, compete 
with them. Besides, there is always good and bad luck 
in everything, and when I think that I was mad enough 
to dream that I could obtain fame and riches by my 
painting, I could beat my brains out against the wall 
for my folly. I must have been born under an unlucky 
star. There might have been some hope for me if I 
had the good fortune of the Caracci, the Albani, or of 
Guido Bene.” 
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“ It would have been better for you if you had their 
talent, or at least their perseverance,” replied Renzi, 
smiling rather satirically. 

“ Talent, talent,” muttered Baldo ; “ I have not our 
master’s talent, I know; but, without boasting much, 
I dare affirm that I can sometimes paint as well as 
he does. When he has gambled away all his money, 
then he dashes off a hasty and ill-drawn picture, which, 
without any trouble, he finds some baboon silly enough 
to buy, simply because it has the merit of being a 
picture by Gruido Bene.” 

“ You have no right to talk of our master in such a 
manner ; you ought to be ashamed to deride him thus ; 
but it matters not. He who has painted the ‘ Aurora,’ 
the ‘ Helen,’ the ‘ Herodias,’ the ‘ Magdalen,’ and so 
many other marvellous pictures, will always be esteemed 
a master genius. We have much right to arrogate any 
merit to ourselves, certainly ; why, our best works will 
never bear comparison with his worst pictures ! ” 

Baldo frowned angrily as he heard Renzi’s frank 
condemnation of his foolish language, then, shrugging 
his shoulders, he said, bitterly, “ I do not envy our 
master’s fame, but glory is an Utopia, ‘ an idea.’ Riches 
are worth much more. Listen to me, my friend ; if I pos- 
sessed the genius of Raphael and Buonarotti combined, 
and were to appear in this old mantle and this worn- 
out chain in any of the grand assemblies of Rome, every 
one would look on me with contempt, and any one who 
might inquire my name would be told, ‘ Oh, he is only 
some poor artist who can scarcely manage to support 
himself.’ Perhaps after I am dead and gone they might 
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bestow a few eulogiums on my abilities, and what a 
mighty satisfaction indeed that would be ! I should 
like to know what pleasure the dead can derive from 
the honours paid to them when they have quitted this 
world for ever. To-day, for instance, I wished to join 
a party of rich young men — people who have nothing to 
be proud of except their wealth — and I was scoffed at 
and raOed at simply because I had little or no money 
to risk at play. If my ancestors had not dissipated my 
patrimony I should not have been compelled to earn 
my bread by painting. I should have done better had 
I turned soldier ; I should, at all events, have been able 
to strike when I liked, and, in all probability, have 
filled my pockets, too.” 

“ Baldo, you alarm me ; you are making yourself 
miserable by yielding to your foolish and insatiable 
ambition. You would do far better if you would follow 
, my example. I do not seek the society of those who 
are my superiors by birth or riches, and when I wish to 
enjoy myself I join my feUow-students. I do not deny 
that I, too, liave felt my heart throb more loudly, and my 
cheek flush at the remembrance of my poverty ; but it 
was only a passing pang, for he who can and will work 
is rich enough, and the satisfaction of an upright and 
clear conscience is an inestimable boon. Do not, how- 
ever, suppose that the bitter trials which always pursue 
those who make Art their mistress, do not often torment 
me ; I am human, and my heart is not different from 
those of others, and when some ill-natured remarks have 
been applied to my pictures, wlien some uncourteous 
refusal has been the only reward of weeks and months 
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of labour, I have returned to my home with tears in my 
eyes, and grief at my heart; but my dear mother’s smiles 
made me forget my trouble, and I have resumed my 
work with renewed energy in the hope that I might yet 
have the power to provide that dear mother with the 
comforts her old age would require.” 

“ Oh, it is very easy for you to talk in this way, for 
you have your mother’s smiles to cheer you ; but min e 
has long since been lying in her grave, and I am alone 
in the world.” 

“ And Stefania ! have you forgotten her ? — she who 
loves you so well.” 

“ No, by Heaven ! I do not forget her ; indeed, it is for 
her sake that I am so anxious to be rich. When your 
mother consented that she should be my wife I had good 
hopes for the future ; and now, alas ! I despair of it.” 

“ Patience, my friend ; with patience and a determina- 
tion to persevere you will succeed, in the end, I am 
sure.” 

“ I am not a saint, and patience is not, I am sorry to 
say, one of my virtues.” 

“ You are not a saint, certainly, but you were honest, 
good-tempered, and industrious, as well as clever, before 
the bad example of those whose company you have of 
late frequented had sown the seeds of corruption in 
your heart.” 

“ Oh, for God’s sake, do not plague me with your 
sennonizing if you don’t wish me to send you to the 
devil.” 

Renzi turned very pale as Baldo thus spoke, his lips 
opened, and he was on the point of replying, but wishing 
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to avoid an altercation, he remained silent, and, gather- 
ing up his brushes, he quietly laid them down. 

“ I shall now bid you good night and take my de- 
parture,” said Baldo, yawning, and rubbing his eyes. 

“ Good night ” said Renzi, in an ofifended tone, with- 
out turning his head towards his friend, who went off, 
slamming the door after him as he went. 

Wlien Renzi was again alone, he sat down, and 
leaning his head on his hand, gave himself up to the 
melancholy reflections which oppressed him. “ He will 
come to no good, in the end, and it wUl be all his own 
fault ; and Stefania preferred him to me. Mine was 
only a dream, which vanished all too soon. When my 
mother dies, I shaU be alone in the world, with no con- 
solation but that of having tried to do my duty. Baldo 
admires and covets riches ; I, in my earliest youth, 
longed for fame and glory, and now, I care for nothing. 
When I can no longer gaze at my mother’s dear face 
and silver hair, what will name or fame be to me, even 
if I should ever achieve them — only a burden !” 

And as these thoughts passed through his mind, a 
tear stole silently down the artist’s cheek, and, falling 
on his palette, mixed with the colours which covered it. 

Suddenly he was aroused from his reverie by a slight 
noise, a door at the farther end of the room was gently 
opened, a fair face appeared through the opening, and a 
flute-like voice said, softly, “ Renzi, my good brother.” 
The young man rose hastily, and turning round, 
while he brushed awa^ the tears, said “ Why, Stefania ! 
is it you ? I thought you were asleep a long time 
ago. 
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“ I have not been asleep, and I heard some one knock 
at the door.” 

“ You wish to know whether Baldo has returned, and 
I will tell you that he has, so now I hope you will sleep 
in peace, for he was wet and tired, and has gone to his 
own room.” 

“ Oh I was not tliinking of him,” said the girl. “ It 
was the wind and the rain which kept me awake.” 

“ Do not teU me that, Stefania, for you know it is not 
true.” 

“ But what kept him out so late 1” 

“ I really do not know, perhaps I may to-morrow.” 

“ Thank you, dear Eenzi,” the sweet voice murmured, 
and the door was again closed. 

“ She would care or think little about me if I had 
remained out the whole night,” thought the young 
painter, with a deep sigh. 

A few minutes later, the studio was left dark and 
silent. Eenzi soon feU into deep and tranquil sleep, 
and his last thoughts were of his old but beloved 
mother. 

On the lower floor, in a large but iE-fumished room, 
Baldo passed a sleepless night, tossing restlessly from 
side to side, and, in his waking dreams, he fancied that 
he was very rich, living in a splendid palace, buying 
pictures of his master Guido, and bidding adieu for 
ever to the brushes and canvases which had never 
brought him either riches or fame. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Towards noon on the following day, in a small room 
hung with some kind of crimson stuff, and tolerably 
furnished with tables and chairs of carved -wood, two 
women were seated at work before a narrow Gothic 
window of painted glass. One of them was somewhat 
advanced in years, but her appearance was stUl young 
and fresh, although her hair was of a silvery white, and 
her forehead was marked w’ith strong lines; but her 
countenance was calm and serene, and her small eyes 
still shone with youthful brilliancy. She wore a dress 
of dark material, with large hanging sleeves, and a 
cambric collar, which fell in large plaits over the bodice, 
and was fastened round the throat by a small antique 
brooch. A net of white cord confined her hair, and a 
rosary, to which w^as suspended a silver reliquary, hung 
round her neck. 

The other occupant of the room was a young and 
beautiful girl, about twenty. She had light hair, and 
perfectly blue eyes, and her complexion was very fair. 
The expression of her countenance was so pure and 
lovely that she might have been compared to one 
of Raphael’s chaste and beautiful Madonnas. Her 
luxuriant hair fell in w’aving tresses over her shoulders, 
and encircled her face with an aureole of the lightest 
gold. Her dress resembled that of the elder w'oman in 
form, but was altogether of a better quality and lighter 
colour, being of a pale blue, and was made open in 
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the front, so as to display an under-vest embroidered 
with flowers. 

The two women were engaged in embroidering a 
large woollen cloth, intended for an altar covering, in 
gold thread, and from time to time the old woman 
paused in her labours, and, while feigning to look for 
the end of her thread, glanced stealthily at the girl, 
whose fingers moved so quickly that she was always 
breaking her thread, or else pricking her fingers till the 
blood came. She seemed, indeed, so pre-occupied, that 
she went on quite mechanically with her work, paying 
little or no attention to it. When the woman saw the 
blood flowing from the girl’s white fingers, she tore off 
a piece of linen to bind them with, and said, in a vexed 
and angry tone, “ Through that good-for-nothing scape- 
grace, Baldo, you wiU spoil this cloth, intended as it is 
for an altar to the Blessed Virgin.” 

“ Oh, mother, it is not Baldo’s fault at all,” said the 
girl, blushing deeply. 

“ I do not care what you say, Stefania,” Teresa 
replied, “ for I am quite sure that Baldo is the cause of 
your having pricked yourself in this way. You pay no 
attention to what you are doing, and think of nothing 
but about him, and he does not in the least de- 
serve the love you are throwing a'way upon him; for 
all day yesterday he never came near you, and 
even this morning, still seems to be sleeping idly 
in bed.” 

“ Baldo went out yesterday, dear mother, to see if he 
could not find a purchaser for his picture ; and I think 
you are very hard on him,” said the girl, sadly. 
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“ Hard, Stefania ! you are quite mistaken. I always 
feel compassion for the young, and I remember that 
these grey hairs were once black as the raven’s, and 
that then the blood flowed more quickly through my 
veins, and I can make great allowances for youthful 
errors ; but when I see that Eenzi works from mcaming 
till night, and that Baldo scarcely ever does any work 
at all, but spends all his time in amusements, I repent 
that I ever ” 

“ Oh, do not say that, dear mother ! ” exclaimed 
Stefania, “ I entreat you.” 

“ Do not be so agitated, my darling child,” said the 
old woman, pressing the girl tenderly to her bosom, and 
gently soothing her distress ; then, re- seating herself, she 
resumed her embroidery, and remained for some time 
silent. 

Teresa — that was the name of Kenzi’s mother — was a 
woman of excellent heart, and superior understanding. 
She had been left a widow in the bloom of youth, and, 
possessing only a small farm at St. Ginesio, in Piceno, 
her native province, had devoted her whole time and 
care to the education and welfare of her only son ; and, 
as she soon discovered that he displayed more than an 
ordinary degree of talent for painting, she determined 
to go to Bologna, that she miglit place him under Guido 
Rene, who had, even then, obtained great celebrity as 
an artist. The young Renzi soon showed himseK one 
of Guido’s most diligent and clever pupils ; and 
when Guido quitted his native city, and repaired 
to Rome, Renzi and his mother accompanied him 
there. 
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No long time had elapsed before Guido’s youthful 
pupil became also a skiKul painter, and, under the 
auspices of his master, he was enabled to dispose of 
his pictures with sufficient success to attain for his 
mother some portion of the comfort her advancing years 
required. 

They had not been long domiciled in Eome when 
Renzi became acquainted with a yoimg man, named 
Baldo Baldi, the orphan son of an Umbrian* nobleman, 
who had also come to Rome with the intention of 
studying painting, and with the hope of being admitted 
among the pupils of the Albani. 

Renzi was touched with compassion when he heard 
of the misfortunes of his new friend, and advised h im 
to follow the school of Guido Rene, which advice, after 
some hesitation, Baldo followed, and he was soon after 
accepted as a pupil by that great master. 

Renzi subsequently introduced Baldo to his mother, 
and, on the same day, by a strange coincidence, Stefania, 
the orphan daughter of one of Teresa’s early friends 
who had, on her death-bed, confided her only child to 
her protection, became a resident under the same roof. 

Renzi soon became deeply attached to Stefania, and 
redoubled his assiduity and his devotion to his art in 
the hope that he might, ere long, be able to offer her 
such a home as he deemed her worthy of; but he 
remained silent, and studiously concealed his feelings 
with the idea that the time had not arrived to display 
them openly. 



* Umbria — in more modem times, the Duchy of Spoleto. 
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The introduction of Baldo to Teresa and Stefania, 
however, entirely caused the destruction of all the 
dreams of happiness wliich Kenzi had permitted himself 
to indulge, for Baldo’s sad and unhappy appearance 
soon won the sympathy of Stefania, and his exaggerated 
complaints and lamentations over Ids perverse fate and 
heavy misfortunes so touched the gentle heart of Stefania 
that her young affections were quickly yielded to him. 

Teresa soon perceived the true state of affairs, and 
grieved deeply for her son, whose heart she had also 
read ; and, with the intuitive perception of her sex, she 
foresaw that, in all probability, Baldo would render her 
adopted daughter very unhappy, from the great defects 
of his character. 

She therefore endeavoured, by earnest and frequent 
admonitions, to warn the girl and prevent her from 
entering into an engagement which, in her opinion, 
promised so ill; but her words fell on ears which 
passion had rendered deaf, and were, as is usual in such 
cases, quite unheeded. Eenzi, more generous than his 
mother, and endowed with greater self-denial, continued 
to conceal his own love, and struggled hard to subdue 
the unrequited affection he had suffered to take pos- 
session of his heart, while he used every effort in his 
power to make her he loved so well happy, by per- 
suading his mother to give the hand of Stefania to his 
rival. He also tried to conquer liis own dislike for 
Baldo, and, without allowing it to create observation, 
laboured still more diligently at his profession, in the 
hope of putting aside a small portion for her whom he 
must now look upon only as his adopted sister. 
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In the meantime Baldo had finished a picture, through 
which he was vain enough to imagine that his name 
would become famous, although his work really pos- 
sessed very little merit. 

Naturally proud, and also very conceited, he despised 
the advice his master gave him, and thought that he 
who was in reality but an indifferent pupil, had suffi- 
cient genius to make himself the head of a new school 
of painting. 

Angry and disappointed at the severe and disparaging 
criticisms passed on his performance, and which he chose 
to consider arose entirely from envy of his abilities, he 
began to conceive an intense hatred against his fellow- 
students, and, in order to dissipate his chagrin and vexa- 
tion, sought the society of that class of persons who 
were only regarded for their wealth, and he soon became 
corrupted by the example of those who believed that a 
man’s worth was to be estimated only by the amount of 
his riches, and he despised himself and everyone else 
who was poor. 

Caring neither for virtue nor talent, he declaimed bit- « 
terly against poverty, and, although he really loved 
Stefania, thought of nothing but of his not being able 
to offer her a lot better than the scanty means his 
mediocre talents had hitherto obtained would permit. 

We must now return to Teresa and Stefania, whom 
we left discussing Baldo’s merits and defects. 

“ Do not weep any more, my darling,” said Teresa, 
as she gently stroked Stefania’s fair hair, “ for it makes 
me quite unhappy to see you.” 

“ Forgive me, dear mother,” returned the girl, smiling 

c 
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through her tears, “I could not help weeping when 
you blamed Baldo so much, for he is so good and so 
unhappy.” 

“ Sit down by me, and listen to what I have to say 
to you,” replied Teresa, taking the hands of Stefania 
in her own. “ You will surely own, my dear, that, if 
Baldo does not soon change his present course of life, 
you would only entail utter misery on yourself by 
marrying him, and that ” 

The old woman’s speech was, at this point, inter- 
rupted by Renzi, who hurriedly entered the room, say- 
ing, in a joyful voice, “ I bring you some good news ; 
Baldo is going to sell his picture, for a purchaser has at 
last appeared.” 

“Now Heaven be praised!” exclaimed Teresa, and 
Stefania clapped her hands with delight. 

“ It is, indeed, truly fortunate,” said Renzi, “ for our 
friend was almost in despair; and if he can seU this 
picture for a good sum, it will silence those who have 
so severely criticised it ; you cannot imagine how glad 
I am !” 

“ May Heaven bless you, my dear boy !” exclaimed 
Teresa, much affected by Renzi’s noble conduct. 

At this juncture, the sound of hasty steps approach- 
ing was heard, the door was flung violently open, and 
Baldo, pale as death, his eyes starting almost from their 
sockets, and his hair all dishevelled, rushed into the 
room. Stefania started up, and gave a loud scream at 
her lover’s strange and wild appearance, while Teresa 
felt much alarmed, and Renzi, looking at liim anxiously, 
said. 
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“ What is the matter now, Baldo ? Speak, for hea- 
ven’s sake!” 

“ What is the matter — ^why enough, I can tell you, to 
' make me curse the hour in which I was fool enough to 
become a painter!” cried Baldo, flinging himself on a 
chair, and burying his face in his hands.” 

“ My dear fellow, do tell us what has happened to 
make you so wretched. Do you not see that poor 
Stefania is almost frightened out of her senses to see 
you in this state ?” Renzi hastened to say. 

“ AU my hopes have vanished. My companions 
were only too right in their opinions of my picture, 
while I thought it was only ill-nature and envy which 
made them say all they did.” 

“ For pity’s sake, explain yourself, Baldo,” said Ste- 
fania, stUl weeping, “ do not keep us in tliis dreadful 
suspense.” 

“ I have been humbled to the dust,” replied Baldo, in 
an exasperated tone, and, raising his head, showed his 
face bathed in tears. “ This morning some rich stranger 
entered my studio, and introduced himself by saying he 
was a connoisseur in painting ; he then looked at my 
picture, and, without a word of commendation, without 
any consideration for me, or the slightest recollection 
that he was speaking of the creation of my brain, 
launched out into expressions of utter condemnation of 
the picture, and ended by saying, contemptuously, ‘ It is 
good for nothing as a work of art ; I would not give it 
house-room.’ I only wonder that I did not kiU him on 
the spot, for I fell into such a passion that the bloo<l 
rushed to my head, and obscured my sight, and I really 
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thought I must have strangled him. Wliy should he 
have dared to insult a poor artist so cruelly, just because 
he is rich ? If he did not choose to purchase my 
picture, well and good ; hut he need not have abused it 
in that way.” 

“ I am very sorry for you, my friend ; hut you must 
try to be more patient,” said Eenzi, “you know that 
every artist is continually exposed to similar mortifi- 
cations. Do not take it so to heart. Perhaps his 
judgment is not to be entirely relied on. I dare say 
you will hear of another purchaser who will appreciate 
your work more justly, for, although not perfect, certainly 
it is not so faulty as they w’ould make out.” 

“ Oh, it is a shame ! ” said Stefania ; " for it is a 
splendid picture !” she exclaimed again, enthusiastically. 

“ Oh, yes, it is no doubt a splendid picture ! ” said 
Baldo, bursting into a loud and bitter laugh. “ I w’as 
indeed a fool ever to think I could be a painter; I 
should have been far wiser if I had buckled on my 
sword, and gone to some distant land in search of 
fortune ; but it is not too late, even now.” 

“Then you no longer love or care for me,” said 
Stefania, while the tears flowed in torrents down her 
cheeks. 

Baldo turned, and looked at the lovely girl, w’ho 
stood weeping before him, and his countenance softened 
a little ; a heavy sigh escaped him, and, still gazing at 
her, he said, “ If I no longer loved you, my resolution 
would have been already taken.” 

“ My son,” said Teresa, very seriously, “ it is the 
exaggeration of thought and feeling, which you allow 
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yourself to indulge in, that makes you so unhappy. 
You ought to be more of a man, and learn to bear the 
disappointments and troubles of life with greater for- 
titude. You despised the advice of your master, and 
the counsels of your friends ; therefore, you must expect 
to reap as you have sown.” 

Baldo only shrugged his shoulders, and, without pay- 
ing any heed to the tears of Stefania, the admonitions 
of Teresa, or Kenzi’s attempts at consolation, he hastily 
quitted the room, only turning for a moment to tell his 
betrothed bride that he was going to try and divert his 
thoughts by taking a turn or two in the streets. With 
his velvet cap thrown carelessly on his head, and his 
hands crossed behind him, the excited youth pursued 
his way, scarcely heeding where he went. Buried in his 
own gloomy reflections he traversed several streets, 
until he found himself close to the magnificent remains’ 
of the Coliseum ; and, seating himself on a low wall, 
he turned his eyes towards tlie ruins of Caesar’s palace, 
as they rose in all their grandeur before him, and, for- 
getting that he was alone, exclaimed aloud, 

" All those who have inhabited these walls were 
tyrants and oppressors of the human race, but perhaps 
it was the perversity of their fate which made them 
such ; perhaps, before they attained supreme power, their 
feelings were embittered and their hearts hardened by 
that world on which they then sought to avenge them- 
selves. If it is not our lot to be the anvils, we must be 
the hammers on earth ; either the oppressed or the 
oppressor. Oh, if my turn would but come ! ” 

And thus, indulging in bitter and foolish reflections. 
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Baldo long remained ; and, because he had not been able 
to sell a bad picture, began to detest all the human race, 
and even envied the tyrannical powers which the Neros 
and Caligulas had possessed. He continued to gaze in 
silence on the golden palace, of which, however, only 
one or two of the cliief w’alls remained erect ; at length 
he started with surprise, as some one behind him placed 
a hand on his shoulder, and on turning suddenly round, 
Baldo perceived a man, enveloped in a large cloak, and 
wearing a broad brimmed hat, standing by his side.” 

“ Good day. Master Baldo Baldi,” said the new comer ; 
“ If I am not mistaken you intend to paint these ruins, 
since you have been surveying them with such atten- 
tion.” 

“ Good day. Master ; I did not expect to see you 
here,” said Baldo, rising at once from his seat. 

“ I have just finished one of my pictures, so I thought 
I would take a turn to get rid of my fatigue ; but since 
I have chanced to fall in with you I can assure you 
you will not escape me so quickly ; and this evening I 
wish you to take a message for me to the good Eenzi, 
the model painter as every one calls him.” 

“ I will go at once, Master,” said Baldo, who would 
gladly have got away. 

“ Oh, there is no great hurry ; but why do you call 
me Master! I am no longer yours, for you despised 
my advice, and would not listen to my instructions ; 
perhaps you were right, but tell me, have you finished 
your long-talked-of picture ? ” 

Baldo changed colour, his wound bled afresh, and, in 
a voice trembling with anger, he replied, — 
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“ We wall not talk about that, Master Guido Kene ; 
but tell me, if it so please you, what message I am to 
take to my friend, Eenzi, from you.” 

“ There is no hurry, I repeat, so I beg you will listen 
to me. I have walked a long way, and am very tired. 
I have something with me which will help to amuse 
me, but I cannot play by myself, so if you will come 
mth me to some tavern, we will have a game or two.” 

“ I have no money to lose, Master,” said Baldo, sul- 
lenly. 

“ Oh ! that does not matter. I will give you credit.” 
As he thus spake, Guido Eene took the young man’s 
arm, and led him towards a tavern situated near the 
ancient temple of Vesta, where he and his companion 
seated themselves on a bench which was placed before 
a wooden table. Guido then drew from his pocket 
a pack of cards, threw his broad brimmed hat into a 
comer, and said, cheerfully, — 

“ EeaUy, there is no better amusement than a good 
game at cards.” 

“ Yes, for those who have plenty of money to lose,” 
said Baldo. 

At the time we are speaking of, Guido Eene was a 
handsome man of about two-and-forty. Careless in his 
attire, and not at all proud or arrogant of the great 
fame he already enjoyed, but extremely refined in 
manner, he was courteous to all. His countenance was 
handsome, his eyes shone with the light of genius; 
Ids forehead was broad and ample, and his hair, though 
rather scanty at the top of his head, fell in rich and 
abundant masses round his neck. The expression of 
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his face was noble in the extreme ; a constant thought 
of fame seemed sculptured on his features ; sublime in 
happiness, courageous in suffering. Bom at Bologna in 
1575, he devoted himself to painting from an early age. 
He became a pupil of the Caracci school, but soon sur- 
passed his masters, and being gifted with a high creative 
genius and an independent spirit, he adopted a style 
wliich was entirely his own, and which, first awakening 
astonishment, ended by obtaining such admiration that 
he was esteemed one of the greatest painters of his time. 

Held in the highest admiration by all. Pope Paul the 
Fifth loaded him with proofs of his regard ; and his 
modesty, the greatness of his genius, and the excellence 
of his heart, procured him many friends and numerous 
admirers. He might have been perfectly happy, but 
his fatal passion for gambling, by interfering with his 
better nature, degraded him both as a man and as a 
painter, because, notwithstanding that he earned large 
sums of money by his wonderful genius, he was often 
without even the means of subsistence, and which often 
compelled him to finish off a picture in haste, or to paint 
others with such carelessness, that he did not do justice 
to his marvellous genius. We return to the game 
pending between Guido and Baldo, whom Guido tlius 
addressed — 

“ You do not seem fortunate at cards;” as he shuffled 
the cards. 

“ Misfortune pursues me in everything ; the goddess 
of fortune turned her back on me in my cradle.” 

“ You ought to give up your painting and turn your 
attention to something else.” 
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“ And what would you have me do ? Will you advise 
me, then, Master Guido ?” 

“ You are very good-looking, and you come of a noble 
family. I should think you might, without much diffi 
culty, marry some rich heiress.” 

“ But I am already engaged.” 

“ Ah ! it is true. I had forgotten Madonna Teresa’s 
adopted daughter. Although I would have sworn that 
she would have preferred Kenzi; but who can answer 
for any woman ?” 

“ Then Ilenzi is better than I am,” said Baldo, look- 
ing highly offended. 

“ So it is said,” Guido replied, laughing ; and, without 
paying any attention to the young man’s anger, he re- 
sumed, in the tone of one who is speaking to a child, 
“ Don’t crow so loud, my fine fellow ! You can’t peck 
me ; but do be quiet, and listen to me, in sober earnest. 
If you were not engaged, I should advise you to try and 
make the acquaintance of — of a young lady who is look- 
ing out for a husband of good family. It would make 
your fortune if you could persuade her to marry you.” 

“ She is very rich, then ?” 

“ Yes, she is immensely rich, and she is the only 
daughter of a widow. Her mother’s name is Madonna 
Vittoria TibaldL” 

“ I suppose your young lady is some ugly fright ?” 

“ You are quite mistaken, she is very beautiful, that 
is to say, according to some people, although I do not 
agree with them. She is like one of the Albani’s pic- 
tures — a pictiu^ without any expression ; and you would 
be of my opinion, I am sure, since you love Stefania. The 
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first time I saw your betrothed bride, I was enchanted 
with the melancholy sweetness of her blue eyes, and 
with the perfect beauty of her profile. I should like to 
paint her portrait, and immortalise her beauty.” 

“ Eenzi has already painted her several times, and in 
many different ways,” replied Baldo, stung with jealousy 
in hearing Guido speak so enthusiastically of the girl’s 
attractions. 

Guido perceived his annoyance, and, smiling to him- 
self, he added, “ You are not very polite, but, since you 
have mentioned Renzi, I will thank you to tell him from 
me that in the following week I intend to celebrate my 
birthday by inviting my friends to dine with me at my 
studio, and that I beg he will do me the honour of ac- 
companying Madonna Teresa and Stefania ; and I hope, 
also, that Master Baldo will not refuse my invitation.” 

“ I shall be most happy to take a part in celebrating 
the day on which the man whose genius sheds such 
lustre on our country was bom,” said Baldo, more 
courteously. 

“ Perhaps you are the only one who thinks so,” Guido 
replied; and then, shuffling the cards, began to play 
with that utter abandonment to the passion which had 
so unhappily taken possession of his lofty intellect. 

Baldo played with continued iU luck, and became 
more and more enraged at losing the little he had. 
Guido soon perceived that he had to deal with a very 
unskilful adversary, and began to laugh heartily at his 
success, exclaiming loudly as he gained the game; but, sur- 
prised at the paleness which overspread the young man’s 
countenance, he instantly became silent, and, instead 
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of taking, advantage -of his companion’s ignorance, did 
all in his power to lose, and added so much to the stakes 
that Baldo soon gained a considerable sum. The young 
man did not observe his adversary’s generous conduct : 
delighted at his good fortune, his pale cheeks resumed 
their colour, his eyes sparkled, and his agitation was so 
great, that it made his hands tremble. At that moment 
he looked like some old and inveterate gambler who 
had lost a fortune, and who was thus deeply moved by 
the prospect of winning a large sum. 

Guido looked at him with a frowning brow, and 
suddenly shook his head, stamped his foot on the ground, 
and, throwing the cards hastily on the table, said, im- 
peratively, “We have had enough of this.” 

“ Do you not wish to have your revenge. Master ? ” 

“ No ; I do not wish to have on my conscience the 
weight of having insinuated in your heart the love of 
such an infernal vice. With an experienced player, I 
might have amused myself without the fear of further 
corrupting him ; but with an ignorant youth like you — 
no, indeed ; you would not have me for your master in 
painting, and I wiU not be your master at play. But 
take my advice, boy, and do not touch the cards ; for I 
see a greAt disposition in you to become a gamester. 
Be warned ! — it is a gamester who tells you so — be 
warned ! and avoid a vice which, when once it takes 
possession of a man, does not easily leave him ; but, on 
the contrary, degrades him, and leads him lower and 
lower into the mire.” 

“ But by playing one might become rich,” said Baldo, 
in whose eyes glittered the light of covetousness. 
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Guido smiled bitterly ; and, after putting the cards in 
his pocket, added, “ You are dreaming. I have never 
yet seen a rich gambler ; but I might have been rich if 
it had not been for this infernal vice, which has become 
a necessary distraction for me.” 

Guido and Baldo then left the tavern, and they 
pui-sued together the road to Velatro; but without any 
conversation passing between them. Baldo at length 
interrupted the long silence by saying, “ Look, Master, 
what a beautiful girl is coming towards us ! ” 

Guido looked up the road, and saw, indeed, two ladies 
advancing towards them, and to whom, as they passed, 
he bowed politely. 

“ Do you know them. Master ? ” said Baldo. 

“ Certainly I do,” replied the painter. “ The one 
whom you think so beautiful is Madonna Alberica 
Tibaldi ; the other lady is Madonna Vittoria, her 
mother.” 

Baldo turned, and gazed after the two ladies ; but, 
not wishing to appear too much impressed with the 
beauty of the girl he saw for the first time, pretended 
to be thinking of the mother only, saying, “ Madonna 
Vittoria has a very striking and noble appearance.” 

“ May the fiend seize thee — oh, pardon me, I beg ; 
but do you caU her great height a noble aspect ? How- 
ever, my good friend, just attend to what I am going to 
say. I am very sorry I have put into your wise head 
any thoughts of Alberica. It is true that you love 
Stefania ; but, unhappily, it generally happens that 
those who most deserve it are loved the least, and, 
besides, fickleness is always in fashion. Alberica is a 
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frivolous and senseless girl, who thinks of little besides 
her dress, and of finding a husband whose birth will, as 
she thinks, ennoble her also. Her mother is a hypocrite, 
who pretends to be charitable and religious. A fine 
religion, truly ! In church, or in whatever holy place 
she may be, and where all should be humble and 
contrite, she walks pompously into the most conspicuous 
place, and prays aloud, that all may hear. If she gives 
alms, it is only in order to be talked of, and she is 
generous to profuseness when it is for a matter that 
will make her known ; but if she meets a poor 
wretch who is famishing, in some solitary street, she 
turns away her head, and feigns not to have seen 
him. She refuses to help her poor fellow-creatures, 
and is niggardly to the humble tradesmen to the most 
revolting degree. She is totally different to Eenzi’s 
mother — a good and pious woman, who kneels and 
prays silently in a quiet comer of God’s house, and if 
she has only two pauls, gives one of them in secret to 
the poor ; who was always a good mother, and the best 
of wives.” 

“ And Madonna Alberica ? ” said Baldo. 

“Madonna Alberica is the worthy daughter of her 
mother; but we will not talk any more about her. 
Let us, if you wiU, talk of Stefania, and I will bsten to 
you with pleasure ; for she is a charming girl, and as 
good as she is beautiful.” 

Guido uttered these words with the greatest vivacity, 
and, finding that Baldo still remained silent, suddenly 
took leave of him and pursued his way homewards. 

After he was thus left alone, Baldo thought over the 
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words of Guido, till his weak and foolish imagination 
led him to feel quite jealous of the artist. “He praises 
Stefania rather too much, I think,” he said to himself 
His jealousy, however, arose solely from pride, and he 
would have died with rage if Stefania had forsaken him 
to marry a man who was his superior in talents or 
riches.' These jealous fears made liim, for a time, forget 
the morning’s annoyance, and he walked quickly 
towards home, clenching his fists, muttering between 
his teeth, and cursing Guido Rene in his heart. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The natal day of Guido Rene at length arrived, and 
all the preparations for the banquet, with which the 
great painter intended to celebrate it, were completed. 
The first intention had been to confine his invitations to 
his intimate friends oiJy, but several persons of note 
had requested permission to partake of his hospitality ; 
and even the princes and nobles of the city did not dis- 
dain to grace the banquet with their presence. 

Guido’s house was situated in the neighbourhood of 
the ancient Campo di Marte; his studio consisted of 
three large rooms, which, on that day, were furnished 
with the greatest magnificence, especially the one des- 
tined for the repast. This great genius, who often by 
a few months’ labour gained enormous sums, did not 
appreciate their possession ; but on that day he had 
lavished it in profusion, for if he had spent much in 
his festive preparations, he had also given largely to the 
poor; had consoled many sufferers, and had assuaged 
the sorrows of many, who had cause to bless the anni- 
versary of his birth. 

One of the rooms had been converted into a circular 
hall, which was hung with festoons of blue and white 
damask, in the form of a lofty pavilion, which reached 
indeed the ceiling, and from the centre of which was 
suspended a crystal lamp, with three rows of wax lights. 
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Opposite to the door of this elegant pavilion stood a 
statue, representing Art, holding in one hand a chisel, 
and in the other a palette. A short distance from this 
statue was a group of small household gods, supporting 
the bust of Raphael, sculptured in marble, and enriched 
with garlands of laurel and myrtle. 

Opposite to each other, a little further on, were placed 
two large buffets, on w’hich were displayed the choicest 
wines, sweetmeats, creams, the most exquisite fruits, 
and the most tempting-looking pastries. At interv'als, 
round the room, stood a number of tables, loaded with 
elegant dishes, vases of flowers, and silver ornaments, 
leaving only a sufficient space clear for the guests. The 
adjoining room w'as decorated with extraordinary beauty, 
in which the good taste of the painter went hand-in- 
hand with the utmost luxury ; it had been transformed 
into the semblance of a garden filled wdth the rarest 
plants, and wliich concealed, with their leafy branches, 
the stage intended for the orchestra. 

Shortly before the arrival of the guests, that is to say 
towards the evening, Guido passed through the rooms, 
and regarding everything, said, with great satisfaction, 
“ All is complete, all looks very well ; after all, I think 
I may be rather proud of my taste.” He was attired 
with much elegance, and wore a tunic of violet velvet, 
fastened round the w’aist with a girdle closed with a 
gold buckle, set with emeralds ; his silk stockings, of the 
same colour as the tunic, fitted his w’ell-formed limbs, 
and his long hair, which was in general rough and un- 
cared for, was, on this occasion, perfumed and arranged 
according to the prevailing fashion. 
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His pupils were the first to make their appearance, 
and were all dressed after their master’s mode, in tunics 
of violet velvet. This youthful, merry, and noisy group 
surrounded Guido Eene, and saluted him with joyful 
acclamations. 

“ Thanks, dear friends. I thank you with aU my 
heart for all your good wishes, and I sincerely return 
them to you all, and I hope that you may all equal 
the great painters who have been our predecessors,” said 
Guido, as he pressed the hand of first one and then of 
another of his pupils. 

“ Is it true, dear Master, that we shall see Francesco 
Albani in your house to-night ?” said one of the scholars 
who, rather older than the rest, was esteemed a favourite 
of Guido. 

“ I h(^e so ; he has not too much love for me ; we are 
rivals in art, and may become enemies ; but on this day 
I wish to forget our disputes, and to bid adieu to the 
envy, rancour, and jealousy of our profession. I there- 
fore begged him to give me the honour of his company, 
and I shall be sorry if he and his beautiful wife do not 
come to my party.” 

Scarcely had Guido uttered these words, when the 
curtain which hung before the entrance was put aside, 
and Francesco Albani, with a beautiful woman leaning 
on his arm, entered the room, followed by a number of 
his own pupils, and advanced towards Guido with a 
smiling countenance. Francesco Albani was younger 
than his rival, extremely handsome, and refined and 
courteous in demeanour. His dress resembled that of 

D 
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Guido, except in the colour of his tunic, which was of 
so dark a blue that it looked almost black. 

His pupils were numerous, but not so many as those 
who followed the school of Guido. As he passed before 
the bust of Raphael, Francesco Albani bent his head in 
obeisance to his genius, eind then extended his hand to 
Guido, who advanced towards him, saying, — 

“ I thank you heartily for making my birthday the 
happier by your presence ; you have not forgotten that 
we were both born in the same city, our beloved 
Bologna, and that we were friends in youth.” 

“ We may be so still,” replied Albani, not wishing to 
be outdone in courtesy by his rival. 

Guido bent his head and smiled, then, turning to 
Albani’s beautiful companion, said, politely, that he 
envied Francesco so beautiful a model beyond all other 
things. 

The rooms now became filled by degrees with the 
illustrious and talented guests Guido had invited; 
elegant women in the richest attire, and dazzling with 
jewels ; gentlemen adorned with all the luxury then in 
vogue. It was a strange melange of the most sump- 
tuous and the most simple adornment — opulence, laden 
with precious stones, and covered with the richest 
silks, contrasted with the simple and modest dress of 
the artists and their wives. The last to make their 
appearance were Teresa, Stefania, Renzi, and Baldo. 
Teresa wore a dress of black velvet, made in a fashion 
suitable to her age, and her hair was gathered up in a 
silver net. Stefania’s dress was a long and flowing robe 
of the palest blue, richly embroidered with flowers : 
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her beautiful light hair was unconfined, and fell in pro- 
fuse tresses over her fair shoulders. The only orna- 
ment she wore was a row of fine pearls. 

Eenzi was dressed like the other pupils of Guido, 
while Baldo seemed very proud of a new tunic, em- 
broidered with silver thread, and of the gold chain 
which hung round his neck. The vain and foolish 
youth, despising the dress his companions had adopted, 
had gone into debt that he might appear like some rich 
gentleman. The guests then took their seats at the 
hospitable board, each gentleman placing himself next 
to a lady that he might attend to her requirements, 
while the servants waited assiduously on all ; after bring- 
ing in the first course. The cups were filled and filled 
again, everyone ate and drank heartily, and the con- i 

versation flowed cheerfully on. Stefania was placed 
between her host and Renzi, for Guido wished to pay 
every attention in his power to the lovely girl who, in 
his eyes, appeared the most beautiful among so many 
who were very beautiful. 

Poor Stefania seemed hardly to know where she was. 

It was the first time she had entered into such society, 
and, confused and abashed, she scarcely heard half that 
Guido addressed to her, and slie could with difficulty 
restrain her emotion. Her heart was oppressed with 
the deepest sadness, the tears rushed to her eyes, and 
she scarcely partook of any of the delicacies which her 
attentive host heaped her plate with. From time to 
time she turned towards Baldo, in the hope of gaining 
an encouraging smile from her lover, but the vain and 
silly youth took no heed of his betrothed, but was wholly 
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aijsorbed in admiration of those ladies who surpassed 
the rest in the richness of their dress, and the splendour 
of their jewels. 

Renzi and his mother were both ill at ease ; so much 
noise and confusion displeased them, and they would 
have greatly preferred their own quiet abode. Teresa 
had passed the age when the heart beats with joy at a 
festival, and Eenzi, naturally of a melancholy tempera- 
ment, became still more sad in the midst of the universal 
gaiety which surrounded him, and he was also anxious 
to discover the cause of the pain which the features of 
Stefania but too clearly expressed. The banquet lasted 
imtil midnight, when the guests quitted the table, and 
repaired to the adjoining apartment. 

“ Oh, mother, if you knew what I suffer ! ” said 
Stefania, after .she had quitted the arm of Guido, that 
she might offer her own to Teresa. 

“ Your feelings are quite natural,” replied Teresa, as 
she quietly led Stefania to a seat in a corner, a little 
removed from the crowd. You like the tranquillity of 
domestic life, and this unusual amount of tumultuous 
gaiety oppresses and confuses you.” 

“How I wish we.could go home!” said Stefania, sighing. 

“We must have a little patience, that we may not 
vex or displease Renzi’s kind master,” said Teresa, and 
iu order to divert the poor girl’s attention, she resumed, 
“ Look at that young lady, seated near those oleanders, 
how superbly she is dressed, her jewels are of inestimable 
value. In my opinion, she would look more beautiful if 
her shoulders were more covered, and if she wore fewer 
diamonds, and had a more modest appearance.” 
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“ Oh, I should expire with shame if I were dressed as 
she is,” replied Stefauia. 

“ And you would have reason, my child ; for a woman 
without modesty is like a flower without perfume. 
Men amuse themselves by admiring her, and by pa)nLng 
her attention, but they secretly despise her, and they 
condemn and laugh at the husbands and parents Who 
permit those belonging to them to appear in such a 
guise.” 

“ I should like to know who she is,” said Stefania. 

“ Her name is Alberica Tibaldi,” rejoined Kenzi, who, 
standing near Teresa, had heard the conversation passing 
between them. 

Meanwhile Baldo walked about the room, addressing 
those he knew, turning first to the right and then to the 
left ; but avoiding his betrothed bride, from the fear of 
being seen with one so simply and modestly attired as 
Stefania. 

As he was approaching the dinner room, Guido passed 
near him, and said, cheerfully, “I am glad to see you, 

' Messer Baldo Baldi. What do you think of my party ? ” 

“ I do not think anything could surpass it.” 

“For a gentleman like you, the banquet of a poor 
artist like me must appear a very trifling affair,” replied. 
Guido, who had not forgiven him for having discarded 
the artist’s dress. 

Baldo understood the satire, and, wishing to repay it, 
said, changing the conversation, “ You are inconstant. 
Master. A short time since you seemed to abuse Madame 
Vittoria Tibaldi, you called her a hypocrite even, and, to 
my surprise, I see her this evening at your house.” 
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“ I did not wish to invite her, but she took so much 
trouble, and said so much to my friends, and at last 
sent a certain Messer Gianni to me, that I was com- 
pelled, much against my inclination, to request she 
would annoy me with her company.” 

“ Messer Gianni is a gentleman of good taste,” Baldo 
remarked. 

“ Not in my opinion,” Guido replied. 

As he finished speaking, Madonna Vittoria, Alberica, 
and Messer Gianni passed near him, but he turned 
away, and Madonna Vittoria, not observing his proximity, 
stopped before him. Guido was leaning against the 
wall, and the two ladies, having placed themselves 
immediately in front of him, he was unable to move from 
the spot. Suddenly Madonna Vittoria turned round, and, 
perceiving the artist, said, politely, — 

“ You look like a statue, Messer Guido, standing so 
still among the flowers.” 

“ I was lost in admiration,” replied the painter ; “ and 
especially of the beautiful dress Madonna Alberica 
wears, which so kindly permits artists, who are judges 
of what is lovely, to study anatomy on her shoulders.” 

Madame Vittoria turned pale with anger, and Alberica 
blushed deeply, while both turned away in silence. 

“ Do not care for what he says, Madonna ; these men 
of genius are often very eccentric,” Ser Gianni whispered 
to Alberica. 

“ You had no pity on that poor young lady,” said 
Baldo, impetuously, to Guido. 

“ If the cap fits, so much the better ; it will teach her 
a little more modesty.” 
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Baldo then turned from his host, and joined Messer 
Gianni, who had left the two ladies, and commenced 
a conversation with him , overwhelming him with com- 
pliments. 

Messer Gianni was one of those men who abound in 
every age, and in every country ; a parasite by nature, 
he lived at the expense of others ; smd, although really 
of low extraction, was always talking of his high birth 
and connections; and he had contrived to insinuate 
himself into many good families by his flatteries, and 
ready acquiescence with all their whims and follies- 
Obsequious to the rich, he was haughty and uncourteous 
to the poor; and he had installed himself among the 
followers of Madonna Vittoria, lauding to the skies 
Alberica’s beauty, and endeavouring, by every means in 
his power, to find a husband of noble birth for her. 

Baldo thus addressed him, — 

“ I saw you just now talking to two very beautiful 
ladies, Messer.” 

“ Yes ; you mean, I suppose. Madonna Alberica, my 
good sir; you are right; her beauty is marvellous,” 
replied Ser Giannr, who knew that Baldo belonged to 
a good family, and who instantly conceived the idea of 
promoting a match which seemed so desirable to him ; 
he therefore added, in a patronising tone, “ I will pre- 
sent you, if you like, to Madame Vittoria.” 

Baldo coloured deeply, and remained for a moment 
hesitating, but, unable to resist the vanity of being seen 
by his companions in conversation with two ladies so 
splendidly dressed, accepted Ser Gianni’s offer, and fol- 
lowed him towards the mother of Alberica. Madonna 
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Vittoria was sitting erect on a gilt chair, and, when 
Baldo was introduced to her, bowed to him with the 
air of a princess. Alberica smirked and smiled, turned 
her eyes languidly round, and began to talk to Ser 
Gianni in a low and gentle voice, but which seemed 
unnatural, and had a false cadence. 

“ Mamma,” said Stefania, “ look at Baldo ; he is 
speaking to that beautiful girl.” 

Teresa turned and frowned as she saw Baldo Baldi, 
who was talking with his usual exaggerated gestures. 
Kenzi could scarcely restrain his anger, and stamped 
his foot ; for, during the whole evening, Baldo had not 
once approached Stefania, and when Eenzi saw the colour 
fade from her cheeks he coloured with rage. Too much 
annoyed to care for appearances, he went up to his 
friend, and said to him, “ It is getting late, we are going 
home, and you ought to accompany us.” 

“ Oh ! I will soon follow you,” said Baldo, impatiently, 
and Eenzi, still more angry with him, returned to Stefa- 
nia, saying, “Let us go home; Baldo will follow and 
overtake us.” 

“ So soon,” exclaimed Stefania, vexed at leaving just 
then. 

, “ My mother is tired,” said Eenzi, in a supplicating 

voice. 

Stefania immediately rose and said, resolutely, — 

“ Let us go, dear mother. Baldo can remain as long 
as he Ekes, and when I get home I will try to forget 
this evening in which I have suffered so much.” 

Guido, observing from a distance that Teresa was 
preparing to leave, hastened towards them, and accom- 
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panied them to the door of the . room, while Baldo con- 
tinued to converse with Alberica, and did not perceive 
the departure of his friends, about whom he, however, 
troubled himself very little. 

“ How tired I am with seeing so many people, and 
how happy I shall feel when we are again in our own 
quiet house,” said Stefania, as they pursued their way 
homewards. Ah ! what an Eden my home would have 
proved to me if Baldo had never entered it,” thought 
Renzi, sighing deeply. 



m 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The vexation and regret he experienced at not having 
sold his picture was a continual torment to Baldo, and 
he became at last convinced that he was not sufficiently 
advanced in his profession to obtain a fortune by paint- 
ing pictures at that time ; and that, in order to be able 
to live, even with a moderate degree of comfort, he must 
first study more, work much more assiduously, and give 
up nearly all amusements. 

“ A pleasant prospect I have before me indeed ! ” he 
said to himself ; and, instead of imitating the industrious 
Renxi’s example, he spent almost all his time doing 
nothing, and meditating on the happiness of those who 
could live in idleness. If Stefania could have read her 
lover’s heart at this time her love would have turned 
to contempt ; but the pure hearted girl attributed Baldo’s 
ill humour to his unmerited misfortunes, and wept over 
them in secret. 

The day after Guido’s party, Baldo, after speaking to * 
Teresa and Stefania for a short time, and begging them 
to pardon his neglect during that evening, left the house ; 
and as he slowly traversed the streets, his thoughts 
reverted to the days of his childhood, and again to his 
youth, when, being left an orphan, he had resolved to 
become a painter, and had entered the world with a 
heart filled with flattering hopes of success ; but he was 
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forced to admit that those hopes had failed through his 
own fault alone, and that "with more perseverance* and 
goodwill, and Muth less pride and thirst after riches, 
as he was not devoid of good abilities, he might have 
become an excellent painter, if his mind, perverted by 
ambition, had not aspired to obtain much without the 
necessary labour. 

Not long after he had passed through the Piazza 
Morgana, he encountered Messer Gianni, who at once 
arrested his steps by saying, in a dictatorial manner, — 

“ I was coming in search of you, Messer, in order to 
advise you to pay Madonna Vittoria Tibaldi a visit.” 

“ Such was my intention, Messer,” replied Baldo. 

“ Very well ; I will accompany you there, if you will 
allow me,” said Ser Gianni, delighted at this opportunity 
of drawing Baldo into the snare. 

“ I should like to dress myself a little more suitably,” 
Baldo rejoined, looking down on his shabby velvet cape. 

“ Oh, yes, if you like ; but you had better be quick, 
and then I will wait for you, and amuse myself by 
strolling up and down,” he added, fearing that his prey 
might escape him. 

Baldo therefore retraced his steps, hurried to his own 
room, and arranged his hair, perfumed his beard, shook 
the dust off his cape, and rejoined the parasite, who 
hastened to meet him, saying, — 

“ Let us make haste, for this is the time at which 
Madonna Vittoria usually receives her visitors.” 

Leaning on Ser Gianni’s arm, Baldo went to the Via 
Julia, and with a mind tormented by different emotions, 
ascended the marble staircase of a beautiful palace of 
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semi-gothic arcliitecture, and when they had reached 
the first story, Ser Gianni led the way into a vast ante- 
room crowded with servants, none of whom, however, 
paid any attention to the parasite, who was looked upon 
by them as a contemptible intruder ; and, as he was 
held in no respect, was often made an object of derision 
and ridicule. Ser Gianni pretended not to observe this, 
and, following the example of men of base feelings, 
cared not how low he stooped, that he might rise here- 
after. Ser Gianni and Baldo then went through a long 
suite of rooms sumptuously furnished. Baldo looked 
on all this luxury with an envious eye ; for, in his idea, 
happiness consisted entirely in wealth, as if gold could 
bring joy to the heart, or prevent youth and beauty 
from fading, or men from dying when old age overtakes 
them. He did not know that if happiness is to be 
found on earth it is by those only who desire little, are 
easily satisfied, and know how to content themselves 
with what they may have. At that moment some 
tempting demon whispered in his ear that all means 
were allowable that would raise him from his penurious 
position to that of the owner of the opulence while 
presented itself to his gaze. 

Half stupefied and bewildered by his conflicting emo- 
tions, he stood at length before a door which was closely 
shut, at which Ser Gianni knocked very softly, and then 
listened awhile. 

“ Come in,” said a woman’s voice. 

Gianni opened the door, raised a damask curtain, and 
Baldo found himself in the presence of Madonna Vit- 
toria and of Alberica. 
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It appeared that the two ladies were prepared to 
receive his visit, just as an actor takes his pose before 
the curtain rises. Donna Vittoria was seated on a 
high-backed chair of richly-carved wood, with her feet 
resting on a velvet cushion, while Alberica reclined in 
an elegant attitude on a couch, seemingly occupied in 
reading. 

Both mother and daughter were attired with the 
greatest care ; they were profoundly versed in aU the 
arts of decoration, but they were too apt to forget that 
beauty is more beautiful in simple and bright attire 
than when covered with dazzling jewels and wrapped 
in silken draperies. 

Baldo was one of those frivolous and foolish mortals 
to whom a woman appears the more attractive in pro- 
portion to the amount of her adornment, and Alberica 
seemed more charming to him than Stefania only 
because she lived in a palace, trod on soft carpets, and 
wore dresses of blue satin embroidered with silver; 
and solely on that account he gazed at her with ecstasy, 
while he advanced and bowed respectfully to Madonna 
Vittoria. The conversation soon became general and 
animated, and did not languish for a moment. Baldo 
could talk very well, or perhaps it would be better to 
say that he had a lively spirit which led him to talk 
much, while he really said nothing worth hearing. His 
earnest mode of expression greatly pleased the two 
ladies, who listened to all he said with the greatest 
attention. 

“ I am surprised that a gentleman of good family, and 
of your merit, should have devoted his talents to paint- 
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ing,” said Madonna Vittoria, when Baldo had finished 
speaking of his picture. 

“ It was a stem necessity which compelled me to it,” 
replied he, with a sigh. 

“ But there is no reason why you should not bid 
adieu to the pencil, my dear friend,” put in Ser Gianni, 
who had silently drawn closer and closer to a small 
table inlaid with mother of pearl, and shly opening a 
drawer took out a quantity of preserved fruits, with 
which he, as secretly, filled his pockets. 

“ I am not rich enough to live without some occupa- 
tion,” said Baldo, while the colour mounted into his 
cheeks. 

“ But when one is good-looking, and the possessor of 
a noble name, it is easy to find a young and rich wife,” 
added Ser Gianni, putting, at the same time, a lai^e 
sugared almond into his mouth. 

“ I do not think it so easy,” replied Baldo, with a 
smile, whUe Madonna Vittoria bent her head in sign 
of approval, and Alberica blushed deeply ; but Madonna 
Vittoria was a very clever and acute woman, and 
thought it wiser to change a conversation which might 
seem to have been purposely brought on the tapis; she 
therefore interrupted Ser Gianni, and turning to Alberica 
said, — 

“ My dear, this is the time at which you generally 
amuse me with a little music, and I am sure Messer 
Baldo Baldi will allow us to do as we usually do.” 

Alberica rose at once, and took up an elegant man- 
doline with a richly embossed handle, and, seating 
herself on a cushion at her mother’s feet, played a feeble 
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prelude, and then sang a mournful song, while Ser 
Gianni whispered to Baldo, — 

“ Alberica plays splendidly ; her mother was a 
Spaniard, and there is not another lady in Italy who 
understands music as well” 

Although Baldo was quite inclined to believe him, he 
could not avoid feeling that the praises of Ser Gianni 
were greatly exaggerated, since the performer scraped 
the strings of the sweet instrument in a manner which 
was enough to make the listeners shiver as if they had 
the ague. For more than an hour Baldo was compelled 
to listen to those discordant sounds, and, after having 
highly praised the young lady’s performance, he took 
his leave, accepting, however, an invitation to dinner for 
the next day. 

“ Do not forget your invitation, and be sure you come 
dressed in a way to please Madonna Vittoria,” said the 
officious Ser Gianni, as he followed Baldo to the door. 

“ What shall I do ?” thought the young man, as he 
pursued his way homewaixis. “ I have no money to buy 
a new mantle, I have not even paid for that which I 
wore yesterday. Oh, if I had but sold that wretched 
picture I should not be in such a dilemma. I ought 
not to have accepted. If I ask Renzi. Bah ! He is a 
pedant and a moraliser ; he will spurt out four or five of 
his old maxims, and will give me nothing ; and, besides, 
if Stefania were to know that I have seen Alberica, a 
pretty fuss she would make ! I had better keep quiet ; 
but what can I do ? Oh ! I had forgotten Guido Eene : 
he is rich, he is no miser, and he is the only one who 
can help me.” 
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And acting at once on this last idea, Baldo changed 
his course ; and after he had walked on quickly for some 
time reached the painter’s house. 

Guido’s studio was no longer furnished as when we 
were first introduced to it. In the first room were his 
pupils, working hard, and laughing merrily; in the 
second room were to be seen hanging on the walls, in 
every direction, the sketches of the painter’s most beau- 
tiful pictures ; and in the third, in the midst of easels, 
chairs, and tables, covered with colours and brushes, 
was a stage, raised to a level with a very lai^e picture, 
and before which Guido Eene was standing, brush and 
palette in hand, giving the final touches to this last effort 
of his genius. The picture represented the Archangel 
Michael, who, holding the sword in his right hand, 
treads under foot the fallen angel. A subdued light 
irradiated the angel’s beautiful countenance, sublime 
in its triumphant expression, while in dark shadow 
might be discerned the deformed head of the defeated 
demon, who, furious with rage and dismay, but still 
beautiful in his horror, lies groveUing on the ground.” 

“ Master,” said Baldo as he approached the foot of the 
scaflbld. 

Guido turned round, and jumping down, laid his hand 
on the young man’s shoulder, and said, “ Tell me, my 
friend, what you think of my picture ? You do not 
admire my school, but that is of no consequence ; it will 
give me pleasure to hear your opinion.” 

“ The picture is perfect,” replied Baldo. 

“ Perfect it cannot be, since it is the work of a man, 
but I think it is not so bad. The archangel’s counte- 
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nance expresses my idea in his face. We do not per- 
ceive the joy only of one who has conquered his enemy ; 
there is a higher feeling, the triumph of good over evil ; 
a triumph devoid of all human passion, serene and 
tranquil, full of holy gladness. Do not accuse me of 
ambition, boy ; but this picture will long outlive me, 
and I feel that when I am no more, future generations 
will still admire it. It should inspire the afflicted with 
prayer and patience, telling them that goodness — which 
is an emanation from the Deity — will triumph, because 
protected by the all-conquering sword of the Almighty ; 
and that wickedness will, in the end, be overthrown. 
When this right hand shall have crumbled to dust in 
the grave, its labours wiU not fall into oblivion ^ and 
perhaps some compassionate soul, as he stands before this 
canvas, will breathe a prayer for him who painted it.” 
The eyes of Guido beamed with the light of his genius, 
and he raised his beautiful face with pride. The artist 
felt the beauty and- glory of his work, and knew that he 
was one of the great ones of the earth. 

Baldo, the man of fact, who indulged in no dreams of 
future glory, felt no envy of Guido, except for the 
money that he acquired, and interrupted the painter’s 
aspirations by saying, “ I came here to——” 

“ I know,” replied Guido, with a smile, “ you did not 
come to see my picture ; tell me, then, what you want.” 
“ Listen to me. Master,” said Baldo, with some hesi- 
tation. “ There is a debt which I must pay, and — and 
I have no money.” 

“ Fortunately I have some, and I shall be happy to 
help you,” rejoined Guido. 

E 
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“ I will soon repay whatever you may lend me.” 

“ Do not think of that ; when you have sold your 
picture we will settle the account,” said Guido, jokingly. 

Baldo frowned, as he always did when his picture 
was mentioned, and for a few moments he had almost 
determined not to accept anything ; but the remembrance 
of Madonna Vittoria’s dinner conquered his offended 
pride, and he turned to Guido, who said to him,“ Come 
to my room, and I wiU give you what you require.” 

The painter’s bedroom was very small, and it was in 
the greatest disorder. The bed itself was unmade, and 
a few chairs, a table covered with books, a wardrobe of 
inlaid wood, and a large trunk, formed the whole 
furniture. 

Guido went to the trunk, opened it, and, after search- 
ing over and over again in ever nook and corner, ex- 
claimed, “ Horrible vice ! — vice of Hell that thou art ! 
More horrible than the demon I have painted. If I 
were not a skilful artist, I should be good for nothing.” 
“What is the matter. Master,” said Baldo, quite 
astonished. 

" Do you ask ? I am a wretch, a vagabond, a gam- 
bler. Yesterday morning I had a large sum ; last night 
I played, and to-day I am penniless. Am I not right 
to tell you that gambling is a fatal and horrid vice ? ” 
But while even he thus spoke, he took out of the trunk 
a pack of cards, and, from the force of habit, put them 
into his pocket. Then, striking his hands together, he 
uttered a loud exclamation, and drew out a small ivory 
casket, opened it, and taking two gold chains which it 
contained, held them out to Baldo, saying, “ There is a 
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remedy to every misfortune. You must know some 
usurer who will buy these chains of you ? ” 

Baldo coloured painfully. It seemed to him the 
height of humiliation to take money procured by the 
sale of such precious things, and he bent his head in 
silence. 

Guido perceived the young man's hesitation, and 
hastened to say, — 

“ I know those Jews better than you, I dare say. 
You had better come back this evening, and you shall 
have the money that I promised you.” 

“ I thank you sincerely. Master,” said Baldo, and, 
shaking hands with Guido, was on the point of leaving, 
when Guido called him back and said, — 

“ Listen to me, boy ; I do not wish to be inquisitive, 
but you said you had a debt to pay, and I am afraid 
that you have imbibed the passion for play; and I 
would not willingly help it with my money.” 

“ I swear to you that your gold shall be spent in 
quite a different way. You know quite well that I am 
not a gamester.” 

“ Well, I believe you. Go then, and do not foUow 
my example, if you do not wish Stefania to refuse your 
hand.” 

Baldo began to laugh, and, joyfully leaving Guido’s 
house, proceeded at once to order a beautiful mantle cl‘ 
blue velvet with expensive trimmings. 
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CHAPTER V. 

On the fourth story of a small house on the other 
side of the Tiber, and in a wretchedly furnished room, 
Ser Gianni, was seated, with his eyes fixed on the 
window, through which the rays of the sun gleamed on 
a portion of the dirty wall, close to which were placed 
a few broken chairs, and a narrow and common bed. 
The puffed and rubicund face of the parasite glowed 
with satisfaction ; Ser Gianni’s heart, or what stood for 
one with him, overflowed with joy, and not without 
good cause, since, for once in his life, his cunning schem- 
ing and his wily intrigues had succeeded to his heart’s 
utmost desire. He had so adroitly managed Madonna 
Vittoria, that she willingly consented to her daughter 
l)eing Baldo’s wife, while he talked to the latter so con- 
stantly of the immense advantages he would reap from 
liis union with Alberica, that, banishing the remem- 
brance of his first engagement, and every principle of 
honour and integrity, he asked the hand of Alberica ; 
and in the short space of one month, aU was arranged 
for a marriage between the poor Umbrian noble and 
the rich heiress. As he thought of the happy result 
of his deeply laid designs, Ser Gianni was quite 
delighted. The prospect of having free admission to 
the house and table of the expected bride and bride- 
groom filled his heart with joy, and, rubbing his hands, 
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he rose to his full height, and strutted about like a 
peacock ; his eyes sparkled, and his nostrils dilated, as 
if he smelt some savoury dish. Suddenly a cloud 
obscured his face, for he just then remembered that for 
that day he knew not how to get a dinner, as Madonna 
Vittoria had gone to Ostia with Alberica and Baldo. 

Ser Gianni meditated on his situation for some time, 
and at length thought he had found a way out of his 
embarrassment, and said to himself, — 

“ Again, to-day, I shall get a dinner, free of expense, 
and truly, I think, it is far better than spending one’s 
own money. All men are alike, and it only requires 
a little flattery to make them our friends ; I wiU go and 
see Guido Eene ; he has just finished a large picture, I 
hear. I wUl praise it up to the skies ; then I will pro- 
pose a game of cards, and he will certainly invite me to 
dine with him. In this world the great art is to know how 
to live, and, I think, I understand the game pretty well.” 
Tlie sycophant then attired himself in a velvet suit, 
and hastily quitted the house, but afterwards pursued 
his way with rather a meditative air ; he soon, however, 
resumed his usual supercilious demeanour, and was sur- 
prised at being somewhat roughly pulled by the cloak ; 
he turned and perceived two of Guido’s youngest pupds, 
one of whom said merrily to him, — 

“ Your servant, most illustrious Ser Gianni, although 
I do not bow so humbly to you as you do to those 
ladies who wear such splendidly embroidered mantles, 
and who generally walk before you.” 

Ser Gianni pretended to laugh heartily at the joke, 
and the scholars continued their jests. 
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“Will you dine with me, Messer Gianni ? ” 

“ Thank you, but I have not time ; I am always 
engaged,” Ser Gianni replied, taking what was said, 
seriously. 

“ So much the worse for you. You will lose a capital 
dinner,” said the scholar; and they both went off 
laughing heartily. 

Messer Gianni slackened his pace, thinking that per- 
liaps all the students of Guido Rene were to be equally 
dreaded, and that he must be very cautious and circum- 
spect if he wished to avoid being made their butt. 
Thus ruminating, he arrived at the great painter’s abode, 
and feeling rather shy, he knocked before he entered, 
but, plucking up his courage, he entered, and opened 
the door of the first room, in which, to his dismay, he 
found all the pupils assembled at work, and who, as 
soon as they perceived liim, resolved to amuse them- 
selves at his expense. 

“ Welcome ! welcome ! Messer Gianni. I suppose 
you have come to tell me that you accept my invita- 
tion,” said the young pupil whom he had just seen. 
“ I shall give you bread and cheese for the first course.” 
“ You are quite mistaken,” said Ser Gianni ; “ I have 
come to pay my respects to Master Guido Rene.” 

“ Oh, long live Messer Gianni ! ” exclaimed the stu- 
dents, with one accord, and then, surrounding him, one 
stroked his chin, and then daubed it with brown, another 
painted his cheeks with carmine, while several of them 
screamed into his ears an invitation to breakfast; in 
short, one and all jeered and tormented him, with the 
thoughtless, giddy, and sometimes cruel fun of youth. 
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“ May the fiend seize you all ! leave me alone, I say,” 
cried Ser Gianni at last, almost in despair, and throwing 
out his arms on each side, he took refuge in the painter’s 
studio. Standing before a large picture, and busily 
engaged in correcting its faults, Guido Kene did not 
observe the parasite’s entrance, and went on with his 
work. 

“ Good morning to you, Messer Guido,” said Ser 
Gianni, advancing himself. 

Guido turned round, and as soon as he saw the 
intruder frowned, made an involuntary motion of anger, 
and said, shortly, “ Good day. Master.” 

Ser Gianni, however, was not daunted, but with a soft 
voice returned to the assault. 

I “ I have ventured to pay you a visit, having heard 
that the picture you have just finished is spoken of, by 
all who have seen it, in the highest terms, and I hope 
you will let me have the pleasure of admiring it, too.” 

“ Well, you can admire it, if you like,” replied Guido, 
ironically. 

Ser Gianni advanced towards the picture, placed him- 
self before it, and gave way to the most extravagant 
eulogiums ; at last, clapping his hands, he exclaimed, — 
“ It is a chef oeuvre ! Francesco Albani will expire 
of envy. Henceforth let no one talk of Raphael, of 
Buonorotti ; or of Perugino, who are all pigmies in art 
compared to you, and who, if they lived still, would 
entreat you to be their master.” 

This fulsome adulation of Ser Gianni enraged Guido 
to such a degree, that he could not contain his anger, 
and exclaimed, — 
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“ Be silent, Messer.” 

“ No, I shall not be silent now, and I shall speak of 
you wherever I go as the greatest peunter in the world,” 
replied Ser Gianni. 

“ And I shall pull your ears for you, to teach you 
that I am not such a fool as to believe your absurd 
flattery,” said Guido, losing all patience. Notwithstand- 
ing all his effrontery, Ser Gianni became confused, and, 
fearing that he should get no dinner, resumed in an 
obsequious tone, hoping thus to disarm the painter’s 
wrath, — 

“ I know that my opinion is not worth much, but 
that is no reason why you should insult me.” 

Guido, who had repented of his hasty words as 
soon as they were uttered, said, “ I was wrong ; par- 
don me, Messer Gianni, but how can I help it ? When 
the blood mounts to my head, I scarcely know what 
I say.” 

“ Well, we will think no more of it ; and since you 
are not at work, and to dissipate your annoyance, I pro- 
pose that we shall have a game at cards,” said the 
parasite, seizing the favourable moment. 

“ I have no money,” replied Guido, but, unable to 
resist the temptation, and not wishing to humble Ser 
Gianni any further, added, “I have no money, but it 
does not signify ; you will trust me, I suppose.” 

“ If you like, we wUl play for a dinner,” said Ser 
Gianni, satisfied that, even if he lost the game, he should 
not lose that which he had so much at heart. 

“ Very well, we will play for a dinner, if you will 
allow me first to put a few touches to my picture.” 
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“ Oh, certainly, I will wait your leisure very pa- 
tiently.” 

“ Tell me any news you can,” said Guido, as he pro- 
ceeded with his painting. 

“ I can give you a piece of news which wiU, perhaps, 
surprise you, if you would like to know it.” 

“ Yes, make haste, for fear I should lose the wish to 
hear it.” 

“ Madonna Alberica is going to be married, and that 
very soon,” 

“ 1 8im glad of it ; pray who is the fortunate man who 
will possess such a treasure ?” 

“ Oh, you know him very well.” 

“ Indeed ! I am sorry for it, for in faith I pity him, 
whoever he may be.” 

“ It is Messer Baldo Baldi.” 

“ Messer Baldo!” exclaimed Guido Rene, letting the 
brush fall from his hand. 

“ Yes, it is Messer Baldo Baldi ; and I may say he 
owes his good fortune, in a great measure, to me. I 
introduced him to Madonna Vittoria, and said so much 
in his favour, putting in a word from time to time, first 
to the mother, then to the daughter; then I encou- 
raged the young man to make some advances; in 
short, I manoeuvred so well, that the marriage was at 
length arranged, and the betrothment will soon take 
place.” 

“ Then Baldo Baldi will marry Alberica,” said Guido 
in a faltering voice, approaching Ser Gianni with a stern 
countenance. 

“ I had no idea that this intelligence would surprise 
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you SO much," said Gianni, gazing with astonishment at 
Guido’s disturbed features. 

“ Ah ! so you have turned match-maker, you amuse 
yourself with finding husbands for rich heiresses ; but if 
a poor orphan stood in need of a legitimate protector, 
of a good, honest, and industrious hxisband, all you 
would say would be, ‘ Oh, the poor are out of the pale 
of society ; domestic joys are not for them — that fruit- 
less trees must wither in solitude.’ Perhaps you do not 
know that Baldo was affianced to a young lady who would 
have made him perfectly happy ! You have seduced and 
bewitched him with your insinuations — you introduced 
him to that heartless and insipid girl, and he, like a 
simpleton, and greedy after wealth, has fallen into the 
trap. Oh, you have done well ! very well, indeed ! Go, 
sir, go away I tell you, before I am tempted to trample 
you under foot as the archangel did Satan." 

“ I knew nothing ; I did not think,” Ser Gianni stam- 
mered, quite thunderstruck. 

“ Go, go,” repeated Guido. “ Take your ugly face, in 
which I read the basest passions, out of my sight !’’ 

As he thus spoke, in a fury of anger, which, for the 
time, quite conquered all his tender feelings, he seized 
his palette, covered as it was with the colours he 
had been using, and flung it over the unfortunate Ser 
Gianni’s face, and he, with his features thus smeared 
over, retreated as fast as he could to the door, when 
Guido gave him one last push into the next apart- 
ment, where, quite exhausted, he remained for a few mo- 
ments, with his eyes starting out of his head and his 
limbs trembling under him. Glancing first at the door 
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which led to the students’ room, then at the one through 
which he had been so ignominiously ejected, he at 
length summoned courage to approach the one through 
which he must take his departure ; looked through the 
keyhole, measured with a glance the space he had to 
travel, and, with a last effort of courage, opened the 
door and started off ; knocked down a chair, overturned 
an easel, and trampling over a canvas, flew rather than 
ran through the midst of the students, who rushed 
after him, shouting, “ Messer Gianni ! Messer Gianni ! 
where are you going ? what can have happened to you ?” 
Messer Gianni seemed to have wings ; scampering down 
the staircase, he ran with all his speed to some distance 
from the painter’s house, fancying for some time that 
he was still pursued by the jesting and laughing pupils. 
At length, quite exhausted and out of breath, he leant 
against the corner of a house, and as soon as he had re- 
gained the power of speech, said angrily, 

“ Bad and hateful painter of a hideous picture ! Brute 
of a man ! villainous Bolognese ; your pictures are worth- 
less. I shall revile both them and you as you deserve. 
I shall know how to repay you for all your insults 
and as he thus spoke, the base and cunning Ser Gianni 
gave vent to his rage, without deriving, however, any 
consolation for the disastrous reception he had met with 
at the hands of the great painter — disasters which, by 
his boasting, he had brought on himself. 

Meanwhile, a man passing through the street, and 
observing that he looked pale and almost ready to faint, 
went up to him, and asked him if he was ill ? Eecog- 
nising the voice of his interrogator, Ser Gianni jumped 
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up, and quickly resuming composure, replied as he 
raised his cap, “ I thank you for your kindness, Ser 
Francesco Albani; I am not very well, for, as I was 
leaving Guido Rene’s house, I was overtaken by a giddi- 
ness.” 

Francesco Albani, who only knew Ser Gianni through 
having met him occasionally at some of the best houses 
in Rome, said, “ Take my arm, and perhaps you will 
recover as we proceed.” 

“ I am much obliged to you, Master, and I shall be 
very pleased to take a turn with you, and I will tell 
you my opinion of Guido Rene’s last picture.” 

Although Francesco Albani had accepted Guido’s invi- 
tation to his banquet, the jealousy which separated the 
two greatest artists of the age remained in fuU force ; 
and therefore being anxious to hear what Ser Gianni’s 
opinion might be, said, “ Everyone says that this pic- 
ture is magnificent ; what do you think of it ?” 

“ Do not believe what they say, Master. I am no 
great judge of art, it is true, but it seems to me that the 
countenance of the archangel wants expression ; that 
the attitude is stiff, and that there are many defects in 
the composition. Whatever your enemies may say, it 
is certain that Guido Rene is but a tyro in art compared 
to you.” 

Albani smiled, and said, “ As you understand paint- 
ing, I shall be very happy to show you the four Venuses 
I am painting for the King of France.” 

The hope of being invited to dinner restored the colour 
to Ser Gianni’s pale cheeks, and, bowing to Francesco, 
he replied, “ I should esteem myself highly honoured. 
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but at this moment it is out of my power ; for, to tell 
you the truth, I have not yet dined, and as it is getting 
late I must get some refreshment.” 

Francesco immediately answered him, saying, “ If you 
would not object to partake of an artist’s frugal repast, 
pray dine with me.” 

Ser Gianni’s eyes sparkled with pleasure, and thanking 
the painter in exaggerated terms, he followed him to 
his house, tliinking as he went how he could best take 
advantage of this invitation from Albani to spite and 
annoy Guido Kene. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

“ I WILL find out the truth of this intelligence,” said 
Guido to himself, as he left his studio. “ I think Renzi 
will be able to tell me something. I feel convinced that 
Baldo is deceiving this innocent girl, and that he is 
imposing on the credulity of both Teresa and Renzi. 
Perhaps it may be for the best; that idle, good-for- 
nothing youth, has no taste for work or steady perse- 
verance in anything. Poor Stefania ! she is such a 
good, amiable girl ; so gentle, pious, and modest. Now, 
if I were younger ; if I were not a gambler ! After all, 

I am not so very old. I could reform, perhaps, and — 
How foolish I am ! I must have gone mad, I think. 
This girl occupies too much of my thoughts. Why not ? 
She would make me happy ; she would partake my . 
fortunes, and my fame ; and then, I should have nothing 
to envy Francisco Albani for, since my wife would be 
as beautiful as his.” With such fancies occupying his 
mind, Guido reached Renzi’s abode, and banishing the 
emotion such reflections had aroused, he entered the 
studio, where he found Renzi at work on a fresh picture, 
representing one of the Old Testament worthies, and 
seated near him were Teresa and Stefania, both busily 
employed in embroidering the white altar-cloth. The 
young scholar hastened to meet his master, wliile Teresa 
and Stefania rose to greet him. 
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“ Good day, Eenzi. I hope you are well Madonna 
Teresa. May you always be as beautiful as you are 
now, Mademoiselle Stefania,” said Guido, with the frank 
and courteous manner natural to him. He then 
looked attentively at the girl, and was much sur- 
prised to perceive that she appeared perfectly calm and 
serene. 

“ Pray sit down, dear Master,” said Eenzi, drawing 
forward a chair ; then added, turning the easel more on 
one side so that Guido could see the canvas which 
reposed on it, “ If you will turn your eyes this way. 
Master, you cannot help seeing my picture, and I hope 
you will be so kind as to point out its faults.” 

“Your great fault is that you are too modest, and 
that you do not rely sufficiently on yourself ; but never 
mind aU that, bye-and-bye we will talk about colours 
and brushes. As I was passing your house I could do 
no less than pay Madame Teresa the compliment of a 
short visit. Let us forget that I am your master, and 
enjoy a little conversation together.” 

“I am higlily honoured by your attention,” said 
Teresa, much flattered by the great painter’s politeness. 

Eenzi then took a seat near Guido, and the conver- 
sation turned on various subjects, which Guido purposely 
brought forward to pass the time, and allow him to 
observe Stefania more closely ; and he became thus 
more fully convinced that neither Teresa nor Stefania 
knew anything of Baldo’s intended marriage. In order 
to ascertain the fact more accurately, he determined, 
without further circumlocution, to inquire about the 
young man, and turning to Stefania, said, “Well, 
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Madonna, and when will your marriage with Master 
Baldo take place ? ” 

Stefania blushed deeply, and, not knowing what to 
say, looked at Teresa, as if to ask her advice. 

“ Oh, this blessed engagement will not soon be ended,” 
said the old lady, with a deep sigh. “ Baldo wishes to 
give up painting, and then ” 

“ It would be as well if he did,” said the painter, 
involimtarily. 

“But in that case,” replied Teresa, “he could no 
longer think of marrying.” 

“ Do not say that. Madonna. Do you not see how 
pale your daughter is ? The poor girl is ready to weep,” 
said Guido, aside to her; but secretly displeased to 
observe Stefania’s emotion. 

Teresa herself looked very sad, and her eyes filled 
wdth tears. Perhaps the remorse of having too easily 
given her consent to this marriage stung her heart. 
Stefania perceived the pain which Teresa endured, and 
tried hard to overcome the grief which oppressed her ; 
she quickly dried her tears, and said, calmly, — 

“ I am not weeping, Maestro, and I am reasonable 
enough to understand that I should be both blamable 
and ungrateful if I did not submit to my benefactress’s 
will ; a will dictated I know by her wisdom and by the 
affection which she entertains for me.” 

These words, pronounced with painful resignation, 
much affected the kind hearted painter. 

Hope seemed to smile on him, and, struck with irre- 
pressible admiration, he exclaimed, “ Happy will the 
man be who may call you his wife.” 
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A heavy sigh was heard as these words escaped him. 
It was Eenzi’s who, with his head bent down, and his 
soul overwhelmed with sorrow, thought and sighed for 
the happiness which he also had, at one time, dared to 
dream of. 

Guido passed his hand over his face, and, recovering 
himself from the emotion he had felt, said, with a frank 
and easy air, — 

“ I must leave you, I fear, for my painting calls me 
back to my studio. Kenzi, I shall be glad if you can 
accompany me a little way.” 

Renzi was soon ready, and followed the painter, who, 
as soon as they were in the street, stopped, and said to 
him, — 

“ You will be astonished to hear what I have to tell 
you. Baldo Baldi is a liar, a deceiver, and who has not 
the courage to confess his own delinquency.” 

“ Baldo a liar ! ” exclaimed Renzi, quite thunderstruck. 

“ Yes, I tell you ; and I have good reason for it.” 

“ Explain yourself. Master ; in God’s name, do not keep 
me in this suspense,” said Renzi, seizing Guido’s arm. 

“ Be patient, I tell you,” the painter replied, as he 
perceived his pupil’s anxiety. 

Renzi endeavoured, but in vain, to resume his com- 
posure, and, in a faltering voice, said, “ Speak, dear 
Master ! I beseech you.” 

“ I cannot retract what I have told you. Baldo is an 
imposter ; a man without faith or truth, for he has pro- 
posed for Alberica Tibaldi, and the marriage will soon 
be celebrated.” 

Renzi gave a loud cry — a cry of mingled rage and 
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joy. Guido could not understand him, and even Kenzi 
himself scarcely knew whether joy or anger was para- 
mount in his breast ; but he at once conquered the first 
feeling, and remembering Stefania’s sorrow, he said, in 
an angry voice, — 

“ If you are not deceiving me. Master — if Baldo is 
reaUy so base a villain, I will pull the mask from his 
face ; I will revenge Stefania.” 

“You will do notliing of the kind, for it would be 
folly. Oh, youth ! Why will you always yield to anger ? 
But I ought not to preach in this way, since even now, 
old as I am, I often give way to rage and indignation, 
but it is easy to advise others. Now, attend to me ; 
you are that poor orphan’s protector, her adopted brother, 
it is true ; but you must not, on that account, expose 
her pure and good name to the ill-natured and unkind 
remarks of the malicious world, always too ready to 
jump to false conclusions. If Baldo despises her hand, 
Stefania has too much pride to weep and regret a man 
who does not deserve her. Believe my experience, the 
best revenge is contempt.” 

“ But are you quite sure of what you assert, dear 
Master ? ” said Eenzi. “ Such duplicity appears impos- 
sible.” 

“ I heard the news this morning from a man who 
would not dare to jest with me on such a matter, still 
less to tell me a direct falsehood, and he is one who 
must know better than any one else if it be true.” 

“ I feel quite distracted,” said poor Eenzi. 

“ You must try to be patient, and, above all, prudent,” 
Guido replied. 
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“ Yes ; and mean, while poor Stefania must endure 
the scorn of having been forsaken by Baldo,” re- 
sumed Renzi, who, with feelings contending for joy 
and anger within his breast, experienced remorse for 
his involuntary but too natural gladness, and hoped 
to conquer it by giving the rein to his fury against 
Baldo. 

Guido interrupted him — “ Stefania is a most estimable 
young lady, who has no cause to blush for anything, 
and her heart is not so weak as you may think. You 
may rely upon it, that a brilliant prospect is in store for 
her. I am old, it is true ; old, that is to say, compared 
to Stefania, but I might please her. I do not deny 
that I have many faults, and this infernal vice of play 
has prevented me from wishing to marry ; but I could 
change my bad habits, and then — tell me what you 
think, would not a young girl like Stefania be happy to 
bear my name ?” 

Renzi made no answer ; pale as death, and with eyes 
bursting from their sockets, he had listened to what 
Guido said without interruption, and, fearing that he 
should faint, leant against a wall near which they for- 
tunately happened to be. 

“ Well, wliy don’t you answer me ?” said Guido im- 
patiently. 

Renzi did not hear him, for in imagination he saw 
Stefania leaning on the great painter’s arm, and the cold 
perspiration stood on his brow ; but his emotion was 
short-lived; he believed that Stefania was worthy of 
Guido Rene, and with the self-denial inherent in his 
character, he replied, in truthful accents : “ Every wo- 
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man would be proud to be your wife, were she the 
richest and noblest in Home.” 

Guido remained absorbed in meditation, but the emo- 
tion manifested by Eenzi did not escape his penetrating 
mind, and a suspicion which had before occurred to 
him was now converted into certainty. He had sud- 
denly obtained a clear insight into the young man’s 
heart — he divined the long and silent suffering, the 
noble self-sacrifice of his pupil, and, equally generous 
with Renzi, he would not be outdone by him. Breaking 
the silence which had fallen on them, he said, with a 
forced smile, — 

“ I did but jest ; Stefania might be my daughter in 
point of age, and, were 1 to dream of marrying her, should 
make myself ridiculous. Educated in the school of the 
beautiful, I could not but admire her beauty, and my 
only wish is to paint her portrait. Do not fear, Renzi. 
Those men who are so highly favoured by the Almighty, 
whom the Supreme Dispenser of every good has prodi- 
gally gifted with genius, may be as weak as other men, 
but their weakness is fugitive, and is vanquished by 
the strength of their intellect. Highly as I admire the 
beautiful, I equally love goodness; and, in order to 
obtain happiness for myself, I would not plant a dagger 
in a heart like thine.” 

" I do not understand you. Master,” said Renzi, in 
great confusion. 

“ So much the better. I do not wish to enter into 
any explanations. Follow my advice. Dismiss Baldo 
from your house, and do your best to console Stefania.” 
As he thus spoke, Guido shook hands with Renzi and 
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left him, but returned to say, “ Do not come to see me 
at present, because I am going into the country for a 
few months. I worked very hard to finish my ‘ Saint 
Michael.’ !• have commenced another picture, but I 
am not inclined to go on with it ; I wish to have a little 
repose, and to enjoy the calm pleasures and the solitude 
of the country. When I return, I hope to find you per- 
fectly happy, and you may be quite sure that your 
Master will heartily congratulate you.” 

As soon as he had parted with Kenzi, Guido turned 
his steps towards home, but, on entering it, continued so 
absorbed in his own reflections that he did not observe 
his pupils, who were all leaving the house and stopped 
to address him, but, hastily passing them, he went on to 
the studio, and closing the door, began to pace the room 
with rapid steps, and eyes bent on the ground ; tossing 
the hair back from his brow over his shoulders, and 
turning his sarcastic feelings against himself, he said 
aloud, “ What a fool I am ! How could I think of such 
a thing ; and at my age too ! It is too absurd ; too 
laughable. Poor Renzi, how dreadfully you must have 
suffered for a few moments — even I felt terribly. After 
all, there is nothing lasting in this world, and, generally 
speaking, the dreams of my imagination seldom last 
more than a few days : how often have I risen gloomy, 
melancholy, and utterly miserable, and, in less than an 
hour afterwards, have found myself laughing merrily. 
My brain must be a mass of contradictions, but I do 
not think my heart is bad ; I may surely pride myself 
on that. To-morrow I will go into the country, and try 
to amuse myself, for I must seek some diversion to my 
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present thoughts, and, nn my return, I will do aU in my 
power to increase my involuntary rival’s reputation ; for 
he who is really preferred, and the one who is the cause 
of aU this fracas, is that ridiculous simpleton, Baldo 
Baldi. But after all, Messer Gianni is the real mischief- 
maker. I only wish I could pull his eais for him, that 
would be the least he deserves. Heigh ho ! I am 
certainly in no humour to paint to-day. I must try to 
find some amusement. If I could meet with some 
cheerful companion, who would give me his company ; 
and perhaps if I look in my box, I may find something 
to lose at cards ; ” and this trying to console himself, he 
bent his steps towards his bedroom to look for some 
money, and, after groping in every corner of the box, he 
came at length upon a case, in which was a purse fuU 
of gold pieces, and looking in it with the greatest sur- 
prise, he exclaimed, “ All this money here, and I knew 
nothing of it ! Ah ! now I remember, I put this sum 
by, to give to the poor widow of an artist, and never 
thought of it again. A pretty heart mine is, certainly, and 
I have had the impudence to talk of goodness. Perhaps 
that poor creature is dead through my neglect. The 
rich too seldom remember the poor. If I could but 
repair my foUy ! What a miserable day this has been ! 
everything has gone wrong with me, and I did not want 
this remorse to add to my wretchedness : but perhaps it 
is not too late ; at aU events, I will go and see.” 

So, putting on his cap, Guido hastily left his house, 
and after he had walked on for some distance, stopped 
before a small cottage, and knocked at the door. 

A young girl, very meanly attired, opened it immedi- 
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ately, but not knowing the painter, asked him what he 
wanted ? 

“ Does the widow of Ser Francesco da Nessi live 
here ?” 

“ Yes ; but she is not at home ; if you wish to leave 
any message for her, I am her daughter.” 

“ A debtor of Master Francesco has requested me to 
pay your mother a sum of money. Take it, and give 
it to her when she returns, my good girl. Providence 
never forsakes honest people.” 

Thus speaking, Guido placed the heavy purse in the 
girl’s hand, and hastened away, delighted at having thus 
aided the distressed, in secret, as was in truth so often 
the case with him ; for he put in practice the precept of 
the Evangelist, “ Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand does, and thy alms will ascend to the throne 
of Him who sees in secret,” and who will recompense 
all generous hearts. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Renzi followed Guido’s judicious advice, and, with 
the greatest decision and judgment, dismissed Baldo 
Baldi from his house ; and he, feeling himself completely 
hmnbled and despised, and having no longer courage to 
appear in false colours, confessed the true state of the 
case, alleging, as his only excuse, the new and passionate 
love which had seized his heart, and had thus constrained 
him to break the faith he had promised to Teresa’s 
adopted daughter. Stefania suffered the deepest anguish 
when she was informed of Baldo’s false and unworthy 
conduct, and so great was her surpise and incredulity, 
that it was not until Teresa had assured her repeatedly 
of the fact, that she could be persuaded of its truth. 

Her grief was then indeed overwhelming, and the 
most bitter suffering fiUed her heart. She endeavoured, 
however, to hide her distress, and to meet her fate with 
resignation. Baldo had never understood the exquisite 
delicacy of Stefania’s nature ; he believed that she was 
only a simple, timid girl, utterly devoid of imagination ; 
an apathetic creature, who vegetated rather than lived ; 
and no remorse for having deserted her, and wounded 
her heart, troubled his mind. A month had elapsed 
since the events we have related in the preceding chap- 
ter, and Stefania was seated in her bedroom before a 
Prie Dieu, gazing intently on a crucifix which was hung 
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over it, between two ciystal vases filled with faded 
flowers, as, for several days, the girl had not renewed 
the flowers it was her custom to place before the image 
so sacred to her mind. Continually absorbed in her 
cruel reflections, she had even forgotten her sacred 
duties. 

With her hands clasped together on her knees, and 
her face deadly pale, she no longer seemed the lovely 
girl she was when we first brought her before our readers, 
so sadly changed was she in that short time. Buried 
in her melancholy meditations, her thoughts reverted 
incessantly to the past. She recalled her poor mother, 
so early lost, and those happy days when, seated on 
her knee, she repeated her morning and evening prayers, 
and was taught to love and obey God. Then she saw 
herself an orphan, but still protected by that Providence 
who found another mother and family for her, and in 
the bosom of which she received an aflfection almost 
equal to that of the parent she mourned ; and, lastly, 
Baldo appeared before her mental vision encircled with 
all the fascinations her fancy had adorned him with, 
and with the halo of her pure affections and happy 
dreams. These last reflections were more overwhelming 
than the rest, and the unhappy girl gave way to a tor- 
rent of sobs and tears. 

But as she thus wept on so bitterly, she raised her 
eyes to the crucifix, and in the presence of that emblem 
of sublime piety and resignation, her grief seemed to 
her not only guilty, but frivolous and foolish. To weep 
and mourn thus over the faithless love of a heartless 
youth, to sorrow for a passion which had flown so 
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quickly, and which could only have seemed so flattering 
in youth’s first bloom, and wliich would only raise a 
smile in maturer years, appeared to her at that moment 
unworthy of a heart in which, more deeply than any 
human love, gratitude to the Divine Author of her 
being, should have been engraved ; and greatly did she 
now blame herself for neglect of her sacred duties, and 
for her selfishness in afflicting, with her sadness, the 
good Teresa, and her kind friend Renzi, while she 
admitted to herself that even the purest affection proves 
guilty when it leads to the forgetfulness and neglect 
of our true duties. 

“ I ought not only to try and conceal my grief, but I 
ought to conquer it, and bow in submission to the will 
of God, who always orders aU things for the best ; for if 
I grieve now over Baldo’s falsehood, perhaps I might, as 
his wife, have had reason to weep more bitterly still.” 

As these thoughts passed through her mind, she bent 
her knee, and covering her face with her hands, prayed 
long and earnestly. When she rose from the prie Dim 
her countenance was more tranquil ; the fervour of her 
prayers had raised a slight colour on her cheeks, her 
eyes had lost a portion of their sad expression, and, 
quitting her apartment, she bent her steps towards 
Renzi’s studio. 

The artist was occupied on his picture ; but his heart 
was not in his work, and, absorbed by his own thoughts, 
he did not observe the entrance of Stefania until she 
had advanced close to him. 

“ Where is thy dear mother, Renzi ? I came to look 
for her, and to tell her that the morning is so beautiful 
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that I think a short walk would do her good,” said 
Stefania, as she stood by his easel. Eenzi turned 
towards her in utter astonishment, and his surprise 
became even greater when he observed the restored 
serenity of the girl’s countenance ; and he joyfidly laid 
aside his brushes, and replied with a smile, “ The fresh 
morning air wiU do you good, Stefania; you do not 
look quite so pale as usual ; it is the want of air and 
exercise that has robbed you of your colour.” 

“ You are mistaken, Eenzi,” said Stefania, blushing ; 
then, after a brief pause, she added, “You are my 
brother, but you have not suffered as much as mamma 
in seeing me so unhappy, and therefore I will not deny 
to you that I have suffered deeply, and wept much of 
late.” 

A melancholy smile played round Eenzi’s lips, for he 
had felt Stefania’s sorrow far more than Teresa, and 
looking sadly at her, he said “ Do you think, then, that 
I have not read thy heart ? ” 

“ I shall suffer no more, now,” said Stefania, quickly ; 
“ I have prayed so fervently to God, and I hope He has 
beard me. Now I wish to find some diversion for my 
thoughts, and so banish sad remembrances. I wish to 
cheer my benefactors with my smiles again, after 
entreating their forgiveness for having caused them 
so much sonow. Eenzi, I wiU think no more of him » 
he is now dead for me.” 

“ May Heaven bless you, dear Stefania ! ” exclaimed 
Eenzi, pressing with fraternal tenderness the hand 
which Stefania extended to him. 

At that moment Teresa entered, and when she perceived 
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the two young people thus standing together, she raised 
her eyes to Heaven, and murmured, “ Oh, if that could 
be, I should indeed be the happiest mother.” ' 

“ Dearest mother,” said Stefania, turning towards her, 
“ I will now strive to be happier, and I will no longer 
sit by your side with a sad and melancholy countenance. 
I will endeavour to banish all -painful recollections. 
The young ought to cheer the old. See, I can smile 
upon you now, and if you like, we will take a pleasant 
walk together. Eenzi, too, will accompany us, for he 
also requires a bttle relaxation. He works very hard.” 
Teresa could scarcely believe her senses. She could 
scarcely think it real; but is made her heart bound 
with joy. She quickly prepared to set out ; and shortly 
afterwards, leaning on Renzi’s arm, and having Stefania 
by her other side, they left the house. 

“ Where shall we go, dear mother ? ” said EenzL 
“ Wherever Stefania likes,” Teresa replied. 

“ I should Eke to go towards St. Peter’s,” was Ste- 
fania’s answer. 

Then, engaged in pleasant conversation, the little 
group pursued their way. Stefania spoke cheerfully, 
exerting herself to the utmost to appear happy, although 
in the secret recesses of her heart the sadness was all 
the deeper because externally repressed, but not en- 
tirely subdued even by her energetic determination. 
Teresa, however, believed in Stefania’s recovered hap- 
piness, and the hope that she might, in the end, see her 
united to her dear son, made her feel quite young again.” 
“ Mother, let us go through the Via JuEa,” said 
Stefania, as they reached the Famese Palace. 
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Teresa and Eenzi consented to the girl’s wish, and 
turned in the direction of the Via Julia, not knowing 
that Alberica lived there ; but scarcely had they passed 
the entrance when they were obliged to stop, not being 
able to proceed in consequence of an immense con- 
course of people assembled before one of the best houses 
there. 

“ There is such a crowd we cannot pass, I am sure,” 
said Teresa. 

“ I will make way for you, if you will follow me,” 
replied Kenzi. 

“ Oh, mamma, let us stay too, and we shall perhaps 
see something beautiful as well,” said Stefania. 

“ We had better go nearer to the house, then,” said 
Kenzi, as he tried to make room for his companions to 
pass. 

“ I should advise you to move more to the side, sweet 
lady, if you wish to see the bride,” said one of the 
women in the crowd, pushing Stefania gently towards 
one of the pillars which supported the portico. 

Impelled on thus against her will, Stefania leant closely 
against the pillar in order to make room for Teresa, who 
placed herself by her side. Soon after, a general mur- 
mur arose, the crowd pressed forward, and several voices 
exclaimed, “ There is the bride !” A fatal presentiment 
seized Stefania, and she would gladly have left the spot, 
but it was then, alas ! too late. She turned her eyes 
towards the spot where the bride stood, and seizing 
Teresa’s arm, she could not repress a loud exclamation, 
and nearly fainted as she perceived Alberica leaning 
on the arm of Baldo, her faithless and unworthy lover. 
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The bride and bridegroom were about to proceed to 
church, accompanied by Madonna Vittoria, and followed 
by a corUge of friends, among whom, pompously dressed, 
strutted Ser Gianni. Alberica was dressed in a rich 
white silk, with a splendid lace veil, which descended 
to her feet. She looked more beautiful than ever, and 
was adorned with the most magnificent jewels, and 
passed proudly on through her numerous admirers. 
Her countenance expressed satisfaction, but it was not 
that of a timid girl who, deeply affected by the happy 
prospect before her in being united to the chosen one 
of her affections, but at the same time grieving at having 
to quit for ever the home of her childhood and the 
beloved guardians of her life up to that hour, approaches 
the temple where her solemn vows are to be pronounced 
with a heart troubled with many and conflicting feel- 
ings. Alberica, naturally frivolous, thought of little 
beyond the pride of having succeeded in marrying a 
man of noble birth. Her anticipations of her future 
lot were only dehghtful because she believed she would 
enjoy the liberty of going about alone, of assuming her 
position of mistress of the house, and of no longer 
being compelled to obey her mother. As to her future 
duties, they had not entered her thoughts, for, as a 
daughter, she had performed no duties, and she had 
no conception of those which, as a good and true wife, 
she ought to fulfil. Her only ideas ran upon how, 
as the wealthy wife of a nobleman, she might best 
find amusement from morning till night; adorn and 
cause herself to be spoken of in the circle she fre- 
quented as an elegant and accomplished woman. Baldo 
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Baldi stood by her side, dressed in the extreme of 
fashion and luxury. His dreams were realised, his 
hopes fulfilled. He was rich, indeed, now; hut his 
countenance expressed neither happiness nor content. 
Perhaps he remembered Stefania, and was stung by 
remorse ; perhaps he foresaw that his future life, passed 
at Alherica’s side, would prove unhappy ; possibly these 
riches, which he had so earnestly desired, had not 
brought in their train the satisfaction and delight 
he had expected ; but his repentance came too late ; 
nothing now remained for him but to submit to the 
destiny he had chosen for himself, whether for good 
or for ill. 

Alberica passed close to poor Stefania ; the rich silken 
dress of the one brushed against the simple attire of the 
other; the glance of the rivals met; but the chosen 
one, the future wife, paid no attention to the pallid 
cheeks and look of agony of her whom she had so 
deeply, although so unwittingly, wronged. Baldo did 
not perceive Stefania, but as he quitted the portico he 
trembled from head to foot, and turned as pale as if 
the head of Medusa had appeared before him. As he 
was gazing around, his eyes had suddenly encoxmtered 
those of Renzi, and he had plainly seen the smile 
of utter contempt which curled the lips of the young 
painter. 

The crowd of people followed in the path of the 
young couple, and Renzi, Stefania, and Teresa, were 
left standing alone before Alberica’s house. 

“ We will return now,” said Teresa, turning tenderly 
to Stefania, who, white as marble, and unable to move. 
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looked like a statue. “ God has sent you this bitter 
trial ; may He give you courage to bear it.” 

“ Poor Stefania !” said Kenzi, in a low and agitated 
voice. 

His words reached the ears of Stefania; they gave 
the unhappy girl strength to resume some degree of 
composure, and with a power of mind surprising in one 
so young, and whose soul was ■wTung to its inmost core, 
she strove to conceal her suffering, and, blushing for the 
agitation she had betrayed, she replied, in tones which 
she vainly endeavoured to render calm, — 

“ Baldo is more worthy of pity than anger, for I fear 
his life win be a very unhappy one, united to that 
woman. Whatever happens, he is, from this hour, dead 
to me, I assure you ; and I can only pray that the bles- 
sing wliich is, at this moment, invoked on their heads, 
may banish and preserve him from misfortune. Let us 
think no more of him, but continue our walk.” 

“ No, my dear child,” said Theresa, we had far better 
go home ; rest and tranquility are absolutely necessary 
for you now.” 

“ Oh, yes ! let us go home at once,” said Eenzi, whp 
was anxious to be alone that he might give way to the 
emotion poor Stefania’s grief had aroused in his heart. 

“ Well ! we will return, as you wish it,” said the 
gentle, but unhappy, girl. 

And in mournful silence the old lady and the young 
people retraced their steps to the house. Alas ! the 
day which they had hoped to pass in renewed peace and 
happiness had been suddenly overcast with a darker 
and heavier cloud. Cheerful and smiling they had left 
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their home, but were now returning with their souls 
torn by the tempest of human passion. Unhappy 
Stefania, and still more wretched Eenzi ! Their lot 
might have been peaceful and happy, for their virtues 
deserved it, but, for His own wise purposes. Heaven had 
ordained it otherwise. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Two months had passed away since the marriage of 
Baldo and Alberica, and one morning, towards noon, the 
bride was reclining on a couch, in a large and richly 
decorated drawing-room. The walls were covered with 
pictures, and looking-glasses painted over with wreaths 
of exquisite flow'ers, while in the alternate spaces were 
enamelled frescoes. 

Alberica wore a handsome white morning dress, but 
her hair was in disorder, and she did not appear half so 
beautiful as when, sumptuously attired, she presented 
herself before her admirers. And it must, in truth, be 
confessed that art not only added to her charms, but, in 
no scanty measure, created them ; for, in the morning, 
when All)erica first rose from her bed, she was not 
certainly the lovely woman she seemed in the evening. 
Possibly she might have been if she had not early 
adopted those cunning devices of the toilet which, 
while they increased her natural attractions for the 
time, made her in the end look prematurely old. Being 
naturally of a very fair complexion, there existed no 
necessity that she sliould render it whiter still by the 
use of a pomade which made her skin appear dazzlingly 
fair, but which afterwards made it rough and yellow. 
The carmine, which coloured her cheeks so exquisitely, 
had turned them to that yellow and pallid hue which is 
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sometimes seen in those who endeavour to make them- 
selves more beautiful than Dame Nature had created 
them. r 

All in Alberica was artificial and unreal; but she 
would have been deemed quite beautiful enough if she 
had trusted to her own charms, and had not accustomed 
aU who surrounded her to the adventitious beauties 
derived from art ; and if she had not destroyed the fresh 
bloom of her complexion by corrosive unguents. Alberica 
was a sad example of a frivolous and faulty education ; 
for Madonna Vittoria, instead of reproving that foolish 
vanity which degrades women and renders them 
nothing but well-dressed automatons, had encouraged 
her daughter’s tendency to that despicable quality, by 
impressing upon her the necessity of winning admira- 
tion through the attractions of her person instead of the 
charms of her mind and heart, which, according to 
Madonna Vittoria’s prudential maxims, werenot apparent 
on first acquaintance, and which, therefore, a young and 
beautful woman need not care for. 

“ Revenons k nos moutons.” Alberica was reposing 
thus indolently on the sofa, while with her arms thrown 
over her head she lay gazing up at the gilded ceiling, 
when the door opened, and Madonna Vittoria entered 
the room and turned towards her daughter, who did not 
disturb herself, and, in accents of reproof, said to 
her, — 

“ It is past noon, and there you are still with your 
hair in disorder, as if you were only just up.” 

“ Mamma, I am now my own mistress, and I intend 
to do just as I like. I am no longer a child dependent 
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Oil its mother for advice or reproof,” replied Alberica, 
entirely forgetting the respect she owed to her parent. 

Unhappily Madonna Vittoria was hut too much 
accustomed to the want of respect and the insolent 
familiarity of her daughter to he able, at this late hour, 
to alter it ; hut, in a sharp and angry voice, she said, — 

“ You ought, for your own sake, to make yourself fit 
to he seen, if only to please your husband. Not yet 
two months married, it seems to me veiy unwise thus 
to neglect your appearance.” 

Alberica shrugged her shoulders, and replied with a 
smile, “ Baldo does not care how I look, and, even if he 
did, what does that matter to me ? I shall not weep for 
such a trifle as that.” 

“ Well, you can do as you like,” said the weak and 
foolish mother, hut I think you will bitterly repent this 
some day ; ” and, turning to arrange her hair before a 
glass, she resumed, “ I came to ask you if you would 
accompany me to church to hear mass this morning.” 

“ I have not time, dear mother,” said Alberica, drily. 

“ My dear, you forget, I suppose, that it is Sunday,” 
said Madonna Vittoria, reprovingly. 

“ What do I care ! I know many people who say 
that the mass is only for simpletons and old men and 
women,” replied Alberica, with a satirical smile. 

“You will make yourself remarked by the ill-natured 
if you behave in such a manner,” said the mother. 

“ I shall do exactly as I please ; you only go to mass 
when the weather is fine, and that you may be seen. I 
intend to go only when it suits me, and as that is not 
the case to day, I shall not go.” 
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Madonna Vittoria was at a loss how to reply to her 
daughter’s ill-mannered and unfilial speeches. Instead 
of teaching Alberica the true precepts of religion, and 
instilling in her heart the love of God, she had educated 
her in the school of hypocrisy, and, at the same time, of 
indifference. More honest than her mother, Alberica 
threw off the mask, and appeared what she really was, 
— a strong-minded woman, and a free-thinker (as it is 
the fashion to say in our enlightened age), and which 
means a woman without religion, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, one bereft of decorum, modesty, and all those 
attributes which are the true attractions of the female 
character. 

“ You have determined not to go out then this morn- 
ing ? ” Madame Vittoria repeated. 

“ Yes ! I am waiting for my husband, as I wish to 
speak to him about a matter in which I am very much 
interested.” 

“ I am rather curious to know what this affair may 
be which interests you so particularly.” 

“ I will teU you, then, in a very few words. Next 
week, as you know, there is to be a grand ball at the 
Palazzo Colonna, and I wish to obtain an invitation that 
I may appear in my most splendid jewels, and make 
all those ladies, who think themselves above me, furious 
with envy. I have scarcely been able to sleep all 
night for thinking of my dress, which wUl be 
something to astonish every one. You shall see it. 
Mamma, and you will hear what a sensation it will 
have made.” 

“ I am afraid your project will evaporate in smoke,” 
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said the mother, with the amiable wish to spite her 
daughter. 

“ Pray why do you think so, may I ask ?” 

“ Oh ! for a very simple reason ; because you will not 
be invited.” 

Alberica bit her lips ; she rose angrily, and in a sharp 
tone said, — 

“ Baldo ought to have thought of it, and I shall make 
him get me an invitation, for I am determined to go at 
any cost.” 

“Your determination will not count for much, I 
fear.” 

“ We .shall see, Mamma, we shall see,” said Alberica, 
stalking up and down the room, and tearing in her 
hasty steps her elegant peignoir. 

At that moment a noise was heard in the next room, 
and the bride exclaimed, exultingly, 

“ Here is my husband ! He wiU listen to me, and do 
all I wish, I am sui-e.” 

“ As I have no wish to be a witness of your quarrels 
I sliall leave you,” said Madame Vittoria, turning 
hastily away. i 

Alberica ran to meet her husband, and addressed him 
in a persuasive tone, 

“ I have been impatiently expecting you, my dear.” 

“ I should not have imagined it,” said Baldo, ironically, 
casting a glance over Alberica’s dishabille, and seating 
himself with nonchalance on an ottoman. Then he 
added, “ To tell you the truth, I thought you had gone 
to church, and therefore I rather prolonged my walk.” 

“ Oh, I did not wish to leave home this morning.” 
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Baldo made no answer, but shook his head; for at 
that moment the vision of Stefania, as he used to see 
her in former times, prostrated in lowly and humble 
devotion before the altar, on festa days, rose before his 
mind. 

“What are you thinking of?” said Alberica, abruptly. 

“Oh, of nothing particular,” said Baldo, passing his 
hand over his forehead as if he would banish some 
unwelcome thought. 

“ I have been waiting for you, because I want to 
talk to you about the ball I told you of last night,” 
resumed Alberica. “ I mean to go, positively, and there- 
fore you must do all you can to procure an invita- 
tion.” 

“ "What would you have me do ? I cannot imagine, 
because, if we are not invited, I think it would seem 
very strange to ask for an invitation.” 

“ Perhaps you think it would be more agreeable for 
every one to know that we were not invited. Perhaps 
you would prefer having no regard paid to your rank, 
and that you will patiently hear yourself tedked of as 
a nobody ! ” exclaimed Alberica, quite exasperated. 

“ One may be worth something oven if one is not 
invited to every ball,” replied Baldo, good temperedly. 

“ Go away ! get out of my sight ! it will be your own 
fault alone if you are despised. My mother would not 
believe me when I told her that your nobility could not 
be worth much, since you chose to turn painter, and 
this proves what you have gained by your brushes and 
pigments.” 

“ Perhaps it would have been better if I had never 
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left them,” said Baldo, losing all patience, “ since the 
pencil would have done more honour to my ancestors 
than my marriage.” 

Alberica then began to weep, threw herself on the 
sofa, and seemed about to faint ; but, as her tears and 
her agitation made no impression on Baldo, she changed 
her tactics, and, rising again, said passionately, “To 
think that, after two short months, you can treat me in 
this way, I could never have believed it.” 

“ You talk nonsense, Alberica ; all that I can do 
without stooping too low I will, to obtain an invitation 
to this blessed ball,” said Baldo, who felt that he was 
losing ground. 

“ Oh ! how good and kind you are,” said Alberica, 
becoming suddenly cheerful and caressing, “ my darling 
Baldo ! ” and pressing Baldo’s hand within her own. 

For a short time the husband and wife remained 
silent and contented, at least, apparently. They were 
both young and handsome, and might have been per- 
fectly happy; but being united only by the ties of 
interest, pride, and venality, they thought not of the 
obligations they had incurred towards each other, 
and were therefore overtaken by Divine retribution. 

“ I have another favour to ask you, dearest Baldo ! ” 
said Alberica, stroking her husband’s hair. “ I have 
changed my mind about the ruby necklace we saw 
yesterday, and I should like to have it ; so you can go 
to the jeweller’s and purchase it for me.” 

“ But yesterday you did not like it. You said it was 
set in very bad taste ; and to-day you tell me that you 
wish to have it.” 
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“ Yes ; but I can wear it once, and afterwards I can 
have the rubies mounted differently.” 

“ It seems very absurd to me to spend so much 
money on an ornament which you intend only to wear 
once,” said Baldo in a tone of ill-humour. 

“ I might just as well have called it foolish for you 
to buy the horse, which cost much more than the neck- 
lace I wish to have.” 

“ My horse is worth a great deal more than your 
necklace.” 

“ I did not marry you that I might have to play the 
miser. I am rich, and I shall spend my money as I please.” 

“ I think you married me in order to make me the 
most wretched man on earth,” exclaimed poor Baldo; 
and, fearing that his feelings would lead him to say 
more than he wished, he turned hastily away, leaving 
his better half a prey to the greatest rage and annoyance. 
As he was passing hurriedly through the adjoining 
room, he ran up against Madonna Vittoria, who said, 
anxiously, — 

“ I am sure there has been some quarrel between 
you and Alberica, for you look so disturbed.” 

Baldo indeed looked at her angrily, and then said, 
abruptly, “ If you had brought up your daughter better, 
you would not have such an account to render to God ;” 
and, leaving Madonna Vittoria quite thunderstruck, he 
rushed down the stairs and left the house. 

Short as had been the time which had elapsed since 
his marriage, almost all his illusions with regard to 
Alberica had vanished ; he had discovered that her 
beauty was, in a great measure, the work of art ; and 
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her frivolous habits and arrogant and irritable disposition 
seemed likely to drive him to desperation. He mentally 
drew a comparison between his wife and Stefania, and 
came to the conclusion that the one would have made 
him happy, even amidst the cares of poverty and a 
laborious life, while the other would render him 
wretched, although surrounded by riches ; but there 
was no longer any remedy in his power, all that he 
could do ■was to bow his head, and resign himseK to the 
consequences of his guUty and foolish conduct. 

As he was traversing street after street, buried in his 
painful meditations, he encountered Ser Gianni, who 
advanced quickly towards him, and, extending his hand, 
said, 

“ Good morning, Messer Baldo Baldi, it seems an age 
since we met.” 

“ And you had better not come near me now, for it is 
entirely through you that I am v'earing an iron chain 
which win weigh me down through life, and that I have 
sold my future days to wretchedness,” replied Baldo, 
thinking it a good opportunity to vent his anger on the ' 
chief author of his misfortunes. 

“ What in Heaven’s name do you mean, Messer ? 
Why every one envies your lot, and you talk to me in 
this way !” 

“Go to the devil, will you, before I give you the 
chastisement you deserve,” said Baldo, turning away 
lest he should put his threat in execution. 

Ser Gianni gazed after him with open mouth, and 
eyes stretched as wide open as possible; he scratched 
his head, as if he were completely puzzled at the recep- 
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tion he had met with, and then muttered sorrowfully to 
himself, 

“Do your best to make matches, and help your 
neighbours as much as you can, and such is the reward 
you will receive. Fortunately for me, I have already 
pocketed my recompense ; and in spite of Messer Baldo 
Baldi, I shall never want a dinner at Madame Tibaldi’s 
house.” 

Baldo walked on without heeding the direction he 
took, and with some surprise found that he was standing 
before Renzi’s house. His agitation had partially sub- 
sided, and he regarded the peaceful abode which had so 
long sheltered him in happiness, and where he might 
have remained for ever if he had studied his present 
and future welfare. Tears rushed to his eyes, and bitter 
and sorrowful reflections fllled his mind. He however 
shook them off’, and hastened to quit tlie spot, fearing 
lest he should encounter Stefahia, and then endeavoured 
to console himself by thinking how he could contrive to 
forget his domestic grievances. And the thoughtless 
man, instead of correcting his own shortcomings, so that 
he might have the right to amend those of Alberica, 
gave up his mind to a hundred foolish projects, 
which, if he could have realised, would only have 
reduced him to greater poverty than when he first met 
the good Eenzi. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was yet early morning on the day that Guido Rene 
' returned to his house, after an absence of three months. 
He had spent some time in the country, then, being 
seized with a desire to revisit the place of his birth, he 
turned his steps towards Bologna. Received with de- 
light by his feUow-citizens, he saw once more his native 
city, where the genius which was to render his name so 
celebrated first manifested itself; but, although sur- 
rounded by the sweet recollections of his youth, and 
in the midst of so many memories dear to his heart, 
the thoughts of Stefania and Renzi recurred more 
frequently than ever to him, notwithstanding his 
utmost endeavours to banish them ; and, always im- 
petuous and irresolute in his movements, he one 
fine morning . suddenly quitted Bologna and yetumed 
to Rome. 

His students celebrated his return with demonstra- 
tions of the greatest joy, for Guido had completely won 
their affections by his frank and simple manners, his 
excellent heart, his varied powers of conversation, and 
his genial and generally courteous demeanour. The 
affectionate and cordial reception given him by these 
young men, greatly moved Guido ; and, in their company, 
joy again revisited his heart. He dearly loved these 
scholars whom, by his genius and careful tuition, he in- 
spired with the love of the beautiful ; guiding, not only 
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the hand and the taste, hut instructing their minds, and 
inculcating virtue in their hearts. His pupils were to 
him like his family ; and his discourse so teemed with 
wisdom, that no one could have believed him to be the 
same Guido Eene — the frequenter of taverns, the reck- 
less gamester. 

After their departure, and once more alone in his 
studio, he turned a cheerful glance around, and a smile 
of satisfaction played on his lips as he found himself 
again in the midst of his beloved brushes, colours, 
palettes, and canvases. How dear was this small 
spot to him ! it was to him his country, his Eden ; 
here his creative powers awoke anew to life, to be 
transferred to his sublime pictures ; here he felt him- 
self good as well as great; and if his life could have 
been passed within those walls, he might have been 
happy and free from vice. 

“ Good youths ! how they love me ; why, my return is 
quite a festa to them,” said he aloud, as he walked up and 
down the studio. Soon seating himself, however, he fell 
into a series of deep meditations ; but his reverie was 
speedily interrupted by the entrance of one of his 
scholars. 

“ Master, a lady and gentleman wish to see you,” 
said the young man. 

“ May the fiend take them both ! Is this the time to 
trouble me, only just off a long journey ? I need a little 
rest, and yet I cannot have one moment’s peace. I will 
not see anybody. I wish to be alone and quiet in my 
paradise here, and then, forsooth, I am told that a lady 
and gentleman have fallen from the skies !” exclaimed 
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Guido, giving way to the greatest anger at finding him- 
self thus disturbed in his reflections. 

“ Shall I take that answer to them ?” said the student, 
pretending to go to the door. 

“ Are you mad, boy ?” said Guido. “ That would be 
a pretty way to receive people, certainly. No, no, I was 
wrong ; mind that you do not follow my example ! Be 
very polite to them, and say that I shall receive them 
with pleasure.” 

“What a head! what a head!” muttered the stu- 
dent, as he turned away, and shortly after i-etumed, 
announcing, “ Madonna Alberica and Messer Baldo 
Baldi.” 

Guido, when he heard those names, rose in surprise, 
but quickly recovered himself, while Alberica advanced 
haughtily, with her long train sweeping the gi’ound ; 
Baldo following with apparent reluctance, and with a 
depressed countenance. 

“ Pray take a chair. Madonna. Be seated Messer 
Baldo. What good fortune has procured me the honour 
of your visit?” said Guido Rene, as he placed two 
chairs for his visitors. 

Alberica looked somewhat contemptuously at the old 
chair which Guido offered, and, refusing it, leaned 
instead against one of the easels. 

“ Sit down, my dear,” said Baldo, quietly touching 
his wife’s arm ; but she remained motionless, pretending 
not to hear him, although she looked angrily at him ; 
then, turning to Guido, while she still leant against the 
easel, said — 

“ I came, Messer Guido Rene, to give you a com- 
mission for a picture.” 
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“ A picture ! ” exclaimed Guido, and then resumed 
ironically, “ I did not know that you admired pictures. 
Madonna, but perhaps your husband has made you do so.” 
Baldo turned in his chair, as if he were stung by 
thorns. 

“ I wish you to paint my portrait,” said Alberica, 
paying no heed to Guido’s satirical speech ; while the 
artist, stroking his beard, said, in a facetious tone — 

“ The picture, which you wish me to paint then is 
your own portrait.” 

“ Yes, and I should like you to commence it to-day, 
or to-morrow at the latest, dear Master.” 

“ I am sorry that I cannot undertake it,” replied 
Guido, drily. 

“ You had better consider well before you refuse it, 
since you will gain much more by painting my portrait 
than in working at any other picture whatever,” replied 
Alberica, without further preamble. 

Guido Kene coloured violently with anger and knitted 
his brows ; but, recovering himself, he smiled scorn- 
fully, and, with bitter sarcasm, slowly rejoined — 

“ All your riches would not suffice to purchase my 
will, and it is precisely that which is required to induce 
me to paint your lovely face. I hope my frankness 
will not offend you. Madonna.” 

Alberica turned pale with suppressed rage, and Baldo 
felt ashamed at the want of delicacy his wife had 
shown ; but she answered proudly — 

“ You can do as you please, of course, Messer. Your 
refusal does not grieve me. Fi-ancesco Albani lives not 
far from here. I only came to you because you were 
a friend of Baldo, and therefore I preferred you to 
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that great artist. Now I will leave you and apply to 
him.” 

Guido Eene smiled again, and Alberica, scarcely able 
to conceal her annoyance, moved towards the door. 

“ Master ! My wife had no intention to offend you, 
and your refusal was very uncourteous,” said Baldo, 
stopping behind Alberica for a moment. 

“ My refusal cannot surprise you, and you might have 
foreseen it,” replied Guido, with his usual abrupt frank- 
ness ; “ and you should have warned Madonna Alberica.” 
“ You never liked my wife, I now remember.” 

“ You are quite right, and I like her less than ever 
now, since your appearance tells me that, tied to her as 
you are, happiness does not smile on you, my poor 
Baldo ; and that you have met with your reward.” 

These w’ords wounded Baldo to the quick. That he, 
who had hoped to arouse envy in all, should inspire 
only pity, was indeed a heavy blow to his pride. He 
bit his lip, and, as he followed Alberica through the 
adjoining room, said, haughtily — 

“ You are quite mistaken. Master, for I am perfectly 
happy, and have nothing left to wish for on earth.” 

“ You are welcome to your felicity then, and are not 
likely to arouse much envy for it,” said Guido, laughing, 
while the happy couple took their departure. 

The appearance of Baldo and Alberica had recalled 
the image of Stefania to Guido’s mind. Hesitating 
between his wish of seeing the lovely girl again, and 
the dread of reviving too tender a feeling in his heart, 
he remained for some time undecided, but at length 
quitted the house, and hastened, although with faltering 
steps, towards Eenzi’s abode. 
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When he reached the door, his heart was beating 
like a hammer, and he had not courage to knock, but 
fled precipitately away, and, as he pursued the path he 
had taken, thought to himself — 

“ What madness is this ? Why should I see her, if 
to look at her can affect me thus ? I will come again 
some other time ; at my age I ought not to be such a 
fool. WiU my heart never grow old ?” 

After he had left his young pupil’s abode, Guido 
walked on at hazard, turning into the first streets that 
presented themselves, and, after a tortuous round through 
the streets and squares of Rome for more than an hour, 
he at length halted before the church of St. Maria, 
sopra Minerva, and fixed his gaze on the dark grey 
face of that sacred edifice ; and, as he continued in silent 
meditation, felt his soul filled with more tranquil 
thoughts, and, as if impelled forward despite himself, he 
pushed aside the heavy portiere, and entered the church. 
Its magnificent aspect, its ogive architecture, with its 
narrow windows of stained glass shedding a “ dim reli- 
gious light ” over its long aisles, augmenting the solemn 
majesty of this holy place, all moved the heart of Guido 
to deep and serious emotions. 

The great painter’s mind was higlily imbued with 
poetical feeling ; and a conviction that the Divine Spirit 
was floating around him took possession of his heart, 
and filled it not with earthly love, but rather with that 
celestial emanation from above which seems to a devout 
worshipper to descend and diffuse itself through his 
soul. 

Guido’s mind was greatly tinged with the superstition 

H 
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of the age, and, deeply affected, he reverently bent his 
knee as the sound of the bell which announced the 
elevation of the Host fell on his ear ; and prayer, that 
humble and loving human sigh which passes upwards 
through the skies and reaches the throne of the 
Almighty, breathed through his lips as it left his heart. 
He remained long prostrate before the altar, then he 
rose and turned to the left of the principal entrance, 
and leant for some time against the monument of a 
Florentine noble ; he passed his hand over the cold 
marble and afterwards pressed it against his heart, as if 
he would have turned that also to stone as cold as the 
marble ; and for some moments, indeed, he truly envied 
the knight who lay beneath it, deaf for ever to all 
human voices, and no longer a sufferer from their 
earthly woes and sorrows. 

Before the painter, at a short distance from him, and 
kneeling on the marble steps which led to one of the 
side chapels, was a lady, weeping bitterly, and covering 
her eyes with her hand. Guido heard the sorrowful 
sighs of the sufferer, and magnanimous as he really was, 
he was highly impetuous, and he leant forward in the 
hope of obtaining a better view of her features, but in 
vain, since a quantity of light and waving hair con- 
cealed, in a great measure, the unknown’s tearful 
countenance. Who can she be ? Why does she grieve 
thus ? and he turned away, respecting the secret grief 
which she had laid only before the Almighty. 

But her tears found a responsive echo in his heart, 
which seemed ready to burst ; his eyes were filled with 
tears, his breath came fast and thick, a painful agitation 
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shook his frame, and finding that he could not overcome 
his emotion, he quitted the church, and stationing him- 
self on the marble staircase awaited the arrival of the 
fair-haired lady. He waited long, but in vain ; the 
Mass being over, many of the congregation left the 
church, but she did not appear. Being, however, very 
desirous of tracing her, he re-entered the church, but 
the lady was nowhere visible, and concluding that she 
had left the edifice by the side-door he again turned 
towards his home. Buried in his own reflections, Guido 
went on slowly tiU he reached a goldsmith’s shop, when 
his steps were arrested by a great noise, which seemed 
to proceed from the interior, and he perceived that there 
was a crowd of men and boys assembled before the 
door of the shop who were trying to hear what was 
going on. Guido stopped a moment, and then pursued 
his road, but he quickly turned back when he heard the 
disturbance become louder, and he was then transfixed 
with surprise as he perceived a young and fair lady, 
whom a short and fat man was dragging roughly out of 
the shop by one arm, and talking to her in a rude and 
uncivil manner. “ It is she ! I know her by her hair !” 
said Guido, hastening towards the unfortunate woman, 
and, at the same moment, to his utter astonisliment, he 
recognised Ser Gianni, and heard him say — 

“ The Judge \vill soon drag the truth out of you, I do 
not believe you ; hold your tongue, I say.” 

A piteous sob was the woman’s only answer. 

This sob reached Guido’s heart, a cloud obscured his 
sight, his knees shook under him, but, recovering himself 
by a strong effort, he approached Ser Gianni, and, seizing 
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him by the collar, cried in a stentorian voice, “What 
are you dragging this poor woman with you for ? you 
like to play the giant with women, do you, Messere ?” 

Half suffocated under Guido’s iron grasp, it was im- 
possible for Ser Gianni to stammer out any answer, and, 
throwing up his arms, he opened his enormous mouth, 
and stared round him without being able to distinguish 
who held him so tightly. 

Meanwliile the woman turned round, and at the sight 
of Guido gave a cry of indescribable joy, and then ex- 
claimed, “ Protect me. Master, I am innocent !” 

Guido’s hands quitted the collar of Ser Gianni ; that 
voice astounded liim, for it was Stefania’s voice. 

“ Protect me; oh protect me. Master!” the young girl 
repeated ; and with cheeks pale as death, and her eyes 
filled with tears, she extended her hands to Guido, as 
she thus implored his aid. 

“ You here. Madonna Stefania ! I cannot believe my 
senses ; I cannot understand what all this can mean ; 
what on earth can Ser Gianni want with you ?” 

“ Master, I shall no longer permit your overbearing 
behaviour, nor will I be put down by your insults ; this 
girl is a thief, I tell you, and you are quite wrong iu 
trying to defend her,” said Ser Gianni, who, seeing that 
the goldsmith stood near, recovered his courage and 
arrogance. 

Guido ground his teeth like some terrible hyena, 
and, terrible in his fury, again seized Ser Gianni, and 
would certainly have strangled him, if Stefania, fearing 
the consequences of the wrath which gleamed in the 
painter’s eyes, had not rushed forward and exclaimed. 
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in a supplicating tone, “ Oh, dear Master, do not kill 
him ! ” 

Guido Eene stopped, subduing his passion ; he endea- 
voured to calm himself, in obedience to the girl’s re- 
quest, and, in a voice stiU trembling with anger, said to 
the parasite, “ Get out of my sight, reptile that you are, 
lest I pull your hair off your head,” 

Ser Gianni had suffered so much, and was so greatly 
alarmed, that he fled precipitately, fearing that he should, 
in truth, be strangled by the terrible Guido Rene. 

“ Oh, let us go. Master ; I shall die with shame ; every 
one is looking at me ; I wish I could hide myself in the 
grave and feeling ready to faint, Stefania leant heavily 
on her protector’s arm. 

“ Excuse me, Messere,” said the goldsmith, advancing 
respectfully. “ I am not to blame, I assure you, for 
this occurrence. It was Ser Gianni alone who accused 
this young lady, whom you seem to know.” 

“ And whom I greatly esteem,” replied Guido Rene, 
and then added, angrily, “ this young lady has been 
greatly insulted in your shop, and you will have to ac- 
count for it to her family.” 

Having' thus spoken, he made his way through the 
crowd, supporting Stefania so respectfully and obse- 
quiously that he seemed proud of the opportunity of 
assisting the orphan girl. 

“ She is a princess in disguise, who wished to sell her 
diamonds secretly,” vociferated the people, and all made 
way for the worthy painter and the wretched Stefania, 
who staggered on with her eyes shut, that she might 
not see any one. 
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While Guido and Stefania thus quitted the goldsmith’s 
shop, Ser Gianni continued to run as fast as his corpu- 
lency permitted, and a crowd of boys and common men 
followed him, shouting at the top of their voices, and 
pelting him with the mud and refuse of the streets. 
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CHAPTER X. 

“ I CANNOT understand all this ! I seem to have 
suddenly lost my senses,” said Guido, as he continued 
to support the trembling girl. 

“ Oh ! if you could know how I have suffered, and 
how much my mother and Renzi have suffered since 
you left Rome,” said Stefania, stUl weeping bitterly. 

“ Yet you do not deserve such suffering, but it is, 
alas ! always so, for he who is the happiest generaUy 
the least deserves to be so. When I think of that 
wretch Ser Gianni, I am almost tempted to regret that 
I did not strangle him at once. But teU me, I entreat 
you, why did he try to drag you away with him ? I 
am curious beyond measure, and you are keeping me 
on thorns. Madonna Stefania.” 

“ I will tell you everything as soon as we are at 
home,” she replied, and when they had reached the 
house, she opened, the door, which was only latched, 
and, followed by Guido, ascended the stairs, saying, as 
she turned to him, “ My mother knows absolutely 
nothing of all this. Both she and Renzi are too iU, 
poor things ; and it would almost kill them to hear of 
this disgrace. If you will be so good as to go into 
Renzi’s studio I will soon return and tell you all.” 

Thus saying, she opened the door of the studio, and 
hastened to her own apartment, smoothed her hair, 
adjusted her mantle, and repaired to Teresa’s room. 
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“ What in the name of heaven can all this mean ? ” 
thought Guido. “ When shall I find the clue to all 
this mystery? Here is Eenzi ill, and Stefania leaves 
the house secretly ! I am so astonished at aU I see 
and hear that I know not what to think ; ” and as he 
thus meditated, Guido cast his eyes round the apart- 
ment, and was much surprised at the great disorder 
which reigned in the studio; for the sketches were covered 
with dust, and palettes, colours, and brushes, were all 
lying scattered about the floor. 

Stefania soon returned, however, and, placing a chair 
for Guido, said, in a sad but gentle tone — 

“ Pray sit do^vn Master, for I have much to tell you, 
and you would be very tired if you were to stand aU 
the time. Eenzi is asleep, and my dear mother believes 
the falsehoods I have been obliged to tell her. May God 
pardon me for it ! ” 

“ You are so good that even were you sometimes to 
fail you would deserve to be pardoned, I am sure,” said 
Guido, gazing with admiration at the beautiful girl. 

“ Oh ! Master, you did not surely imagine that I 
was a thief,” said Stefania, bitterly, and her eyes were 
suffused with tears. 

“ Oh, no ! but what led you to that goldsmith’s ? ” 

“ I win teU you ; but I must entreat your patience, 
dear Master,” Stefania replied, “for I must explain many 
things to you. Since I last saw you I have suffered 
much, and I fear that God is punishing me because I 
had not strength to resign myself entirely to His wiE, 

and that I grieved and wept so much when ” 

“ I understand you. Madonna ; you need say no 
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more,” said Guido, sighing heavily, and turning away so 
that he might not see Stefania’s countenance. 

“ I gave myself up to grief without reflecting that, 
by so doing, I was causing the greatest sorrow to my 
benefactors,” continued the girl. “ Every night, when 
I retired to rest, I determined that I would endeavour 
to overcome my trouble, and be more cheerful ; but, 
alas ! each morning seemed to bring fresh sadness to 
my heart, and that sadness soon became contagious. 
Eenzi grew more melancholy than ever, and, moreover, 
he became discontented with his work, and often seemed 
almost in despair, saying that he had no longer any 
power to paint ; and my mother wept as she listened to 
him. Eenzi’s discontent and annoyance became greater 
stUl when he heard that the harvest on his small estate 
of St. Ginesio was very poor, and that he would be 
obliged to send money there instead of receiving any. 
It was soon after that mamma, having been obliged to 
go out in a cold and rainy day, took a severe cold, and 
was confined to her bed, and she grew worse every day, 
till at last she seemed almost dying. Eenzi and I did 
all in our power for her, and he spared no expense in 
the hope of restoring her to health, that he would sell 
his blood if he could, that his dear mother might 
recover.” 

“Excellent son,” exclaimed Guido; and Stefania 
continued, 

“Eenzi was obliged to have recourse to his little 
savings ; but the money seemed to have wings, it was 
so soon gone. Meanwhile, poor Eenzi worked from 
morning till night, but with a breaking heart and sink- 
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ing spirits, with his eyes filled often with tears, and 
when our dear mother began to mend, he was seized 
with a low fever, which slowly consumed his strength ; 
and, to add to our misfortunes, mamma had no more 
money. All the articles of silver that we had in the 
house were pawned ; but the money went a very little way, 
and poor Renzi’s illness was so expensive. I, also, lost 
courage ; the fatigue and the watching did not so much 
subdue me as' the sight of my poor mother’s anguish. 
I prayed to God for aid ; I racked my brain in the endea- 
vour to think of some way of obtaining a little money, 
but you were absent and I did not know where to turn 
for aid. At length, when I was almost in despair, early 
one morning I heard a knock at the door. I ran to 
open it, and saw standing before it a monk with a pale 
and meagre countenance, but with such a serene and 
tranquil expression that it seemed to belong more 
to heaven than earth. At the first glance I did not 
recognise him, and it was not till some time afterwards 
that I remembered him as an old friend of Renzi’s 
father. He had heard by chance of mamma’s iUness, 
and also of Renzi’s, and came to bring them help and 
consolation. You can scarcely believe, dear Master, 
how the presence of this holy man revived Renzi’s 
spirits ; the poor fellow wept when he saw him, and 
when this good man was about to leave us, he placed 
in my hand a purse full of money. I was not ashamed 
to receive help from that minister of God, who had 
shown himself so humble and generous. When I 
recollect that Baldo always uttered invectives against 
the religious orders, calling them all hypocrites and 
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idle, lazy, creatures, I thank God that I did not marry 
him.” 

“Baldo is half crazy, and does not know what he 
says. The monks have rendered many services to man- 
kind, and have often consoled the sufferer, and brought 
back inany wanderers to the right path ; and I, as a 
painter, feel that I must admit that if the world did not 
sink into utter barbarism, — that if in the preceding 
centuries the sublime works of the ancients were pre- 
served; — if the arts and sciences have not fallen into 
oblivion, and were revived after a painful interval of re- 
newed progress, — we owe it all to those pious anchorites 
who preserved the arts of former civilisation in the 
cloisters that they might be transmitted to posterity.” 

“ Oh, Master, you talk like Eenzi,” said Stefania ; and 
then added, — 

“My mother was afraid that the money the good 
monk had given me would not last, and she therefore 
deprived herself almost of the necessary food. Last 
night I could not sleep, and while I was thinking what 
I could do, I recollected that I also possessed something 
that I could part with, and that I might thus be enabled 
to procure some more wholesome and nourishing food 
for my dear benefactress, I therefore rose, dressed, and 
then sought for a pearl necklace, the only thing I had 
inherited from my own dear mother. This necklace 
was very precious to me ; I would rather have died of 
hunger than have parted with it ; but I felt that I ought 
to sacrifice it for the benefit of my beloved mother. I 
got up very early, intending to go to a jeweller’s and 
sell the only valuable I possessed, my only treasure, 
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since except this row of pearls I had nothing, and owed 
everything to the charity of my benefactors. I told 
mamma that I wished to go and hear mass, and when I 
entered the church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, a 
deep sadness seized my soul, and while I was kneeling 
during the celebration of the service, a sad presentiment 
of evil overcame me, and I could not help weeping 
bitterly. As soon as I left the sacred edifice, I went to 
a goldsmith’s, and when I arrived there, I trembled 
as much as if I had committed some crime. A man of 
low stature, but very stout, was talking to the goldsmith 
with a patronising air, and I heard him say, ‘ I can pro- 
cure you many good appointments ; I can make your 
fortune in a very short time.’ The goldsmith bowed 
very low, and was profuse in his thanks, adding, 
obsequiously, ‘If Messere will honour my poor table 
with his presence, I shall esteem myself highly favoured.’ 

‘ I accept your kind offer with pleasure,’ replied the 
stranger. During this time I remained standing on 
the threshold, not daring to enter; but at length I 
took courage, advanced towards the goldsmith, and 
placed my necklace in his hands begging him to gi'^e 
me the price that he thought the pearls were worth. 
The jeweller looked carefully at the pearls, and was 
evidently so pleased with them that he was about to 
purchase them, when he Avho had assumed the patronage 
of the goldsmith, whispered something to him, and then, 
looking askance at me, said, ‘ Whose are those pearls ? ’ 
‘ They are mine,’ I answered, frightened at the imperious 
tone and manner of the questioner. ‘You lie !” he said, 
rudely ; ‘ those pearls are not yours, you must have stolen 
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them.’ I had no power to answer him, I felt as if I should 
die, or as if a thunderbolt had struck me. ‘ Look at her,’ 
said this man ; ‘ I am sure she is a thief, a*bad, good- 
for-nothing girl ; I, myself, wiU take her to the judge,’ 
and as he thus spoke, he seized me by the arm and was 
dragging me out of the shop, when you. Master, appeared. 
You know the rest, for you were witness to my humilia- 
tion and my disgrace.” 

And here the poor girl burst into a violent fit of 
weeping, hut covered her mouth with her hand in the 
endeavour to stifle her sobs. 

“ Oh, dear Stefania, do not weep so, you must not 
care for what that wretch said or did,” said Guido, much 
affected, and looking at her compassionately, yet not 
knowing well how to con.sole her. “ I shall find him 
out, and pay him off for his brutal treatment of you.” 

“ Do not heed him, dear Master, I will think no more 
about him, and if I can only sell my necklace I should 
be quite satisfied.” 

“ No, Stefania ; you must not sell those pearls. Ah ! 
if I had not left Eome you would not have suflered so. 
My poor Eenzi would not have foi'gotten that he had a 
friend and a father in me.” 

“ Eenzi loves you very much, dear Master, and before 
he was Ul, and even since then, he has always been 
talking to me about you ; and he has told me many 
times that you would make any wife happy.” 

“ And you. Madonna, were not of the same opinion,” 
said Guido in a faltering tone ; and, feeling as timid as 
a girl, he dared not raise his eyes to Stefania’s face. 

“ I think as Eenzi does, that your wife would be a 
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truly happy woman,” replied Stefania ingenuously, quite 
ignorant that Guido loved her, and consequently know- 
ing also nothing of poor Renzi’s self-sacrifice. 

“ Renzi has an excellent heart,” replied Guido with a 
sigh, “ and he forgot that the wife of a gamester could 
not be a happy woman ; but tell me, Stefania, has he 
sold his picture ?” 

“ Not yet; indeed, he told me that it was very bad; that 
he had not heard of a purchaser, and perhaps that was the 
principal cause of his illness. If you would like to see 
it, there it is,” said Stefania, pointing to the picture. 

“ I have not time now, I must go, but I will come 
again before the evening. Do not let Renzi know that I 
have returned from Bologna ; the excitement might be 
bad for him. Make my compliments to Madonna Teresa, 
and remind lier that I have always looked upon Renzi as 
my son. I shall be much obliged if you will give me 
the key of his studio, so that I can come and look at 
the picture without troubling you, Madonna Stefania.” 

Guido felt that he must avoid the sight of Stefania, 
and as he went on his way, he said aloud, — “ I ought 
to fly from her presence ; you are generous, indeed, 
Renzi, but I "will not allow myself to be surpassed in 
generosity by my scholar. What I most regret is the 
want of money. I have spent a great deal during my 
absence, but it does not signify; the little that remains 
I shall share with Madonna Teresa, and then I will set 
to work, and finish off a picture as fast as I can. Renzi 
and Stefania are worthy of each other, and ought to be 
united. As for me, I shall suffer greatly, I know, but 
then the sacrifice will have the more merit; genius and 
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sorrow are brothers, and the one will become greater by 
the side of tlie other.” 

“ Good morning, Messer Guido,” said a voice, sud- 
denly interrupting Guido’s soliloquy, and who, turning 
round with surprise, exclaimed, 

“ Good morning, Messer Francesco Albani.” 

“ I wish to speak a few words to you,” said Francesco, 
“ and I should be glad if you will accompany me to my 
house.” 

“ And why not ? I owe you a visit, and I should 
have paid my debt long since had I not been absent 
from Rome. I am quite at your service, and by our 
being seen together it will silence the malicious tongues 
of Rome, and they can no longer assert that we are 
enemies.” 

“ I believe that it is only the idle babble of simple- 
tons which could make us such,” replied Albani. And 
thus, he leaning on Guido’s arm, the two great painters 
walked on, conversing in the most friendly tone of art, 
and of their own works. 

The studio of Albani was furnished far better than that 
of Guido ; everything there stood in the place assigned 
to it with the most symmetrical taste. On a splen- 
did marble table, in a beautiful crystal vase, the most 
lovely flowers, placed there by a gentle hand, perfumed 
the air, and rendered this asylum of the arts as pleasing 
as it was elegant. 

In one corner of the room Francesco’s beautiful wife 
was amusing herself with watching the gambols of two 
.sweet children who, jumping and skipping round her, 
every now and then leaped upon her knees. 
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This charming group drew a deep sigh from Guido as 
he gazed on it, for he felt that Francesco was far happier 
than he was ; he had an amiable wife, and two angels 
of children, with golden locks and loving hearts ; and he 
was alone! Francesco’s wife rose at once, and hastenetl 
to meet him, begging him to take a seat. 

“ Not yet, my dear,” said Albani ; “ for he must see 
my Venuses first, and give me his frank opinion of 
them.” 

“ You should wish that I had such a model to draw 
from,” said Guido, indicating with a gesture Francesco’s 
wife, as he went towards the picture the King of France 
had given Albani a commission for. 

“ Speak freely ; tell me exactly what you think, and 
do not be afraid of wounding me,” said Francesco. 

Guido did not answer ; he looked at the picture : 
looked on it without the slightest ill-feeling ; without 
one spark of envy. The artist contemplated with 
delight a chef-d’ceuvre of art, and rejoiced in his rival’s 
success. Francesco felt deeply Guido’s intense admira- 
tion ; his silence w^as the most eloquent eulogium. 

“ I could not suiqiass, perhaps not equal it. This 
painting of yours, in the possession of a foreign prince, 
will he the glory of our Italy,” said Guido at last. 

“ Now we will sit down and have a little conver- 
sation,” said Francesco, interrupting his companion. 
Yesterday a rich Milanese gentleman came with the 
intention of purchasing one of my pictures ; hut I could 
not possibly accede to his wish, because all my pictures 
were already disposed of ; but he was not satisfied with 
my refusal, and begged me to send him to some good 
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painter ; but I dared not offer to one of nay equals in 
art a commission which I had refuspd.” 

“ Now here is a good opportunity to make some 
money,” thought Guido, willing to conquer his pride in 
order that he might help the poor Renzi.” . 

“ All my pupUs,” resumed Francesco, “ are young, and 
not advanced in art ; nor could I propose any of their 
pictures to any one ; but I have thought of one of your 
pupUs. Renzi di St. Genesio is a young man of very 
promising talent, and if he has any picture ready, he 
might sell it to this Milanese gentleman for a good 
sum, and that would add much to his fame and reputa- 
tion. What do you think of this, my friend ? We, who 
are the masters in art, ought to protect and encourage 
those who foUow in our steps, and who consider us as 
their leaders.” 

Guido was quite overjoyed at the prospect thus 
opened to his beloved pupil, and with that stiU youthful 
ardour which had remained through aU his maturer years 
he exclaimed, clapping his hands, — 

“ Bless you for your kind and generous thought ! 
Renzi has a picture ready, and if he could only sell it 
it would be worth a fortune to him ; for the poor fellqw 
lias been seriously ill for many days. I thank you with 
all my heart. I thank you too for poor Renzi.” 

“ You must not thank me ; for the kind thought, as 
you call it, came from my wife, for it was she who 
advised me to help the brother of the beautiful girl we 
saw at your birthday fete.” 

“ You can neither of you know how much good you 
will have done to both Renzi and poor Stefania, who is 

I 
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only my pupil’s sister by adoption. I am very grateful 
to you, Madonna, and I should be tempted to give you 
some further demonstration of my gratitude were I not 
afraid of offending Francesco.” 

Francesco and his wife smiled at Guido’s extreme 
delight and satisfaction, and the former hastened to 
say,— 

“ The young man works well, I know ; but I should 
like the picture to be as good as it can be, and worthy 
of being offered to this gentleman of mine.” 

“ I have not seen it yet,” said Guido ; “ but I am not 
afraid, for Kenzi has great talent ; to-morrow I will let 
you know my opinion of his work.” 

Having thus spoken, Guido again warmly thanked 
Albani and his wife, and then took leave of them to 
repair as quickly as possible to Renzi’s studio. Fran- 
cesco conducted him to the door, and said, with some 
hesitation, — 

“Will you pardon me if I say that if Renzi di St. 
Genesio is in any want of money my purse is at your 
service ; it is the duty of every artist, and every man, 
indeed, to help his companions when they are in need.” 
“At present Renzi does not want anything. I was 
his master, and you wiU understand that.” 

“ I understand you wish to have all the pleasure of 
helping him, and you have indeed full right.” 

“ You have done a great deal for him, and Heaven 
will reward you for it in your children.” 

The two painters shook hands cordially, and separated. 
God had in truth been prodigal of His gifts to them 
both, for their hearts were as great as their genius.” 
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CHAPTER XL 

On the day succeeding that on which he paid his visit 
to Albani, Guido Renzi rose very early, and as soon as he 
had partaken of the frugal breakfast prepared for him by 
an old servant (a grumbling old woman, who had lived 
with him many years), his first thought was to repair as 
speedily as possible to the goldsmith’s shop. The man 
made many protestations of his innocence in the matter, 
and of his regret at its unhappy occurrence, and offered 
to go at once to the house of the young lady so unjustly 
accused and make ample apologies for the annoyance 
she had suffered ; but Guido hastily replied, “Oh, no, 
there is no occasion for that ; indeed your presence would 
only cause the young lady fresh pain ; it is evident that 
ym were not to blame, but Ser Gianni alone.” 

“ I have only known Ser Gianni a short time,” the 
goldsmith said, “ and I do not wish to judge any one 
hastily ; but if I am not mistaken he is a man of many 
words but of a mean and perhaps bad heart” 

“ You are quite right,” said Guido ; “for he is capable 
of promising you the moon, or anything else equally 
absurd, in order to obtain a dinner ; but I advise you not 
to trust him, he is a contemptible wretch, and sooner or 
later will meet his deserts ; but enough of him. Here 
is a sketch which I made in haste last night, it is a 
small medaUion in the form of a circle, which I wish to 
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be of enamel, and surrounded with a wreath of raised 
leaves ; in the centre there are to be two initials, formed 
of rubies and pearls. This locket is to be appended to 
the pearl necklace that poor young lady wished you to 
purchase. Will you execute this commission for me as 
quickly as possible ? ” 

“ In order to have the pleasure of serving you I will 
put aside everything else,” said the goldsmith, obse- 
quiously. 

Well satisfied with his success Guido took his de- 
parture, and proceeded hastily towards Eenzi’s house, but 
as he passed over the threshold, with a mind fuUy occu- 
pied, he did not perceive an old monk who was leaving 
the house, and unintentionaDy ran up against him, then, 
annoyed at the interruption, pushed him roughly on one 
side, saying angrily, “What are you about, brother 
stupid ? — have you lost your eyes ? ” 

The poor monk, already hurt by the concussion, said 
nothing, however, but went on murmuring some humble 
excuses. 

“ Wretch that I am,” said Guido, striking his forehead. 

“ That good old man begged my pardon, when I alone 
was to blame. He has returned good for evil, while I 
have dared to blame Baldo. Oh, truly I see the mote 
in another’s eye, but cannot perceive the beam in my 
own.” As these thoughts passed through his mind, he 
ran after the monk, and, taking off his cap said, with 
the greatest respect, “ Eeverend Father, forgive me. I 
was rude and uncourteous. I ran unthinkingly against 
you, without remembering that when charity, faith, and _ 
humility are covered by the mantle of one of God’s 
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servants, it is every man’s duty to bow reverently and 
liumbly before him.” 

“It was my own fault, my son,” said the monk. 
“ I was walking without thinking where I was going, 
and I struck you unintentionally; but, in any case, 
we poor monks are accustomed to be pushed from 
one side to the other on the road we tresid, and we 
pursue our path, still protected by Him who reigns 
above,” said the monk, pointing as he spoke to the 
skies. ' 

“ My Father, you are indeed a holy man ; permit me, 
I pray you, to kiss your hand and receive your blessing, 
for the blessing of one like you must always benefit one 
so unworthy as I am.” 

“ May God indeed bless you, my son ; you do not seem 
so bad as you would make it appear,” replied the monk, 
as Guido bent one knee to the ground, with no feeling 
of shame at being seen by any of those who might be 
passing ; he bowed his head under the attenuated hand 
of the monk, then rose from his kneeling posture, reve- 
rently bade adieu to the friar, and entered Eenzi’s 
house. He took the key of the studio which Stefania 
had given him from his pocket, and went into the room. 
He found it deserted, but advanced with circumspection, 
that he might not be heard. He approached the pic- 
ture, but, on removing the cloth covering which the 
artist had thrown over it to preserve it from the dust, 
started back in perfect bewilderment and surprise. He 
stared at the picture, 'which was a representation of the 
prophet king of Israel, who, with the harp in his hands, 
and his eyes turned towards Heaven, was composing 
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one of those holy songs overflowing with such sublime 
sadness. Guido’s surprise, however, did not arise from 
admiration, but from utter disappointment ; he was com- 
pletely astounded; he rubbed his eyes, scratched his 
head, and then, seized with the most violent anger, 
stamped on the ground, and thus poured forth his 
rage and annoyance : — • 

“ Did any one ever see such a picture ! Kenzi, I 
abjm’e you as my scholar. I have, indeed, fallen from 
the clouds. What a colour ! what an expression ! why, 
he must have been mad, or stupid. Poor King David ! 
why, he has made you look like some drunken singer.” 
While he thus spoke, Guido turned from the picture 
and began pacing the apartment with long strides ; then 
went back, and again gazed at the ill-fated canvas, and 
exclaimed with still increasing anger, — “ The conception 
is not so bad — but that mantle! how heavy, how ill- 
arranged ; its folds seem made of chalk. Is that the ex- 
pression of a prophet inspired by the Almighty ? Why, 
Eenzi must have worked with his eyes shut ! May the 
fiend take all love, and lovers ! And I, who thought to 
make his fortune by this picture — no, he don’t deserve 
it, because he is a dishonour and a disgrace to my 
school. Oh, divine Eaphael I if thou couldst rise from 
thy tomb, and see what one of those who boasts of 
being thy admirer has done, thou wouldst hasten back to 
thy grave in horror. This picture must be destroyed, 
for it is a disgrace to both master and pupil.” 

As he uttered these words Guido Kene took up a 
brush with the intention of efTacing the features of 
David, but almost immediately let it fall again, and, as 
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if struck by some sudden thought, stood for some mo- 
ments with his eyes bent on the grolind, and his arms 
hanging listlessly by his side ; then he raised his hands 
as if he were preparing to play the harp ; he turned his 
eyes to Heaven, and his whole countenance became in- 
spired. In his fervid imagination he saw the royal 
prophet, majestic in beauty, sublime in poetic ecstasy. 
In this attitude he remained for some time ; then, cross- 
ing his arms on his breast, he said, — 

“ Yes ! that is how I should have pourtrayed the royal 
psalmist. A few days’ hard work, and no one would 
recognise this picture — Eenzi’s fortune shall still be 
made. To work, then, Guido ! to work ! this mantle 
shall faU in graceful folds, this countenance shall beam 
with divine inspiration, these colours shall assume 
more vividness. To work, then, Guido, and two young 
hearts will owe their happiness to you ! ” 

Guido then traversed the studio in search of what he 
required to commence the labour inspired by his great 
genius and his noble and generous heart ; and, having 
found all he needed, was just preparing to alter and 
improve Kenzi’s picture, when he quickly threw the 
cover over it, as he heard a noise in the adjoining room, 
and he had scarcely done so when Madoima Teresa, 
pale, thin, and looking at least ten years older, entered, 
walking apparently with difficulty. As he looked at 
her Guido was much affected, for he had a sincere re- 
gard for the good old lady. Hastening towards her, 
and warmly shaking her hand, he said, — 

“ You have suffered much since I saw you, Madonna. 
Stefania has told me how ill you have been.” 
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“Oh, my illness was not serious,” replied Teresa, 
sitting down ; “ and I should soon have recovered if my 
heart had not been tom by the greatest anxiety and 
alarm.” 

“ I know it all — I know it, dear Madonna,” said Guido 
compassionately. 

“ ^ly son does not know that you have returned, and 
he is so weak that the least agitation might be fatal to 
liim, and therefore I had not courage to tell him the 
truth,” said the poor woman, wiping away the tears 
which flowed down her furrowed cheeks. 

“ Do not weep. Madonna ; perhaps Ren'zi’s illness is 
not so dangerous as you think, and we will do all we 
can to restore him to health.” 

“ May Heaven bless you for your generous kindness,” 
she replied. “ My poor son suffers more in mind than 
body, and God alone can help him. I begin to fear that 
I shall lose him.” 

“ Oh, you must not think that,” said Guido ; “ at 
Eenzi’s age sorrow is generally evanescent. Do not fear 
for him ; I will be his physician,” he added, smiling. 

Teresa raised her head, sighed heavily, and, clasping 
her hands, said, “ Eenzi’s heart is deeply wounded ; a 
profound melancholy had taken possession of him even 
before he fell ill, and he was perpetually repeating, ‘ I 
seem to have forgotten how to paint, and my mind 
appears distraught.’ I advised him to rest for a wlule, 
since all his labour seemed in vain ; indeed, worse than 
vain.” 

“ His illness is occasioned by a totaUy different cause,” 
said Guido, shaking his head. 
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The unhappy mother bent her eyes on the ground, 
wiped away her tears, and said, bitterly, “ It does not 
seem possible that an act of kindness should be thus 
repaid; but if I had not adopted Stefania as my 
daughter, my poor Eenzi would not have been so un- 
happy. It was very imprudent, I know ; but I thought 
I was doing good.” 

“ And Heaven will reward you for it. Madonna,” said 
Guido. 

“ Ah, if God would take compassion on our sorrows ! 
I have not spoken to Eenzi about your return, because 
whenever he thinks of you he becomes sadder and more 
wretched stiU.” 

“ Yes ; and I know the reason very weU,” stammered 
Guido. 

“ Master,” resumed Teresa, “ Eenzi has always said 
that he was afraid his picture was worth nothing. Have 
you seen it ? What do you think of it ?” 

“ Eenzi is mistaken. His picture is a fine one, and 
with a few touches will be perfect, and I shall do all I 
can to get it sold. Indeed, to teU you the truth, I have 
heard of a purchaser for him,” added Guido, generously 
exaggerating the facts in order to console the poor 
woman a little. 

“A fine picture, Master?” said Teresa, almost in- 
credulously; “but since you say so, it must be true. 
When Stefania told me yesterday that she had given you 
the key, I trembled at the idea of your seeing Eenzi’s 
work; but now I feel more hopeful. Oh! if my son 
could but hear what you say, how happy it would make 
him. He would get weU directly.” 
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“ Do not tell him anything about it just yet, 
Madonna.” 

“ Eenzi has considerable talent and a good will to 

work ; and were it not for Stefania But I am unjust, 

and in blind foUy accuse that poor girl because my son 

is m.” 

Scarcely had these words escaped Teresa’s lips when 
an exclamation of the deepest anguish was heard, and 
Stefania, pale as death, staggered into the room. 

“ What is the matter, my dear child ?” cried Teresa, 
taking the girl’s cold hand in her own. 

Stefania could not speak ; her sobs choked her utter- 
ance, and the tears fell fast down her pale cheeks. 

“ Ah, Stefania ! do not weep so, for pity’s sake,” said 
Guido, much moved. 

“ Oh, mother, who then will care for the poor orphan 
if you no longer love her? Am I then accursed?” 
replied the unhappy girl. “ I heard what you said — 
that I am the cause of Renzi’s illness. Have I brought 
only misfortune to the house which has so generously 
sheltered me?” 

The poor girl continued to weep bitterly, and Teresa, 
incapable of consoling her, covered her face with her 
hands and remained silent, while she could have bitten 
her tongue off for her imprudence. 

“ Oh, mamma ! ” sobbed Stefania at last, in tones that 
would have melted the hardest heart, “ perhaps it is, 
indeed, my fault that Renzi is so ill.” 

“Calm yourself, dear Stefania,” said Guido, unable 
any longer to remain a silent witness of her sorrow ; 
“you have nothing to reproach yourself with; for, if 
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Renzi despairs of obtaining your hand, it is not your 
fault.” 

“ Renzi ! ” exclaimed Stefania ; “ Renzi wished to 
marry me, and I knew nothing of it ! ” 

“ Yes, my dear child, for a very long time,” said 
Teresa, as she encircled the slender waist of the lovely 
girl with one arm. 

Stefania drew herself from Teresa’s embrace, hung 
her head on her breast in an attitude of the deepest 
grief, and in a piteous tone, said — 

“ Poor Renzi ! how deeply I have wounded his noble 
heart. Happiness was close to me; I had only to 
extend my hand to take it, and I turned away from it. 
Oh ! how my mother would have blessed me ! To one 
so noble and good, so superior in mind, I preferred the 
egotist, the wild, reckless, and dissipated man, and by 
my cruel and foolish conduct plunged a dagger in the 
heart of my benefactress, and now it is too late for 
repenteince. I will leave this house ; I will hide myself 
in the cloister, and my benefactors will then forget the 
ungrateful Stefania.” 

“ Oh ! for Heaven’s sake, do not talk in this way,” 
said Guido, passing one hand quickly over his face, and 
pressing the other to his heart as if he would thus 
arrest the acute pain he felt ; then he added, “ Do not 
talk of the cloister. Madonna Stefania. At least you are 
free, you know, and you can console Renzi now by 
accepting his hand.” 

A gleam of happiness shone on Stefania’s countenance, 
but it was only momentary, and with a deep sigh she 
resumed — 
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“ I am not worthy to possess such a noble heart.” 

“ Ah ! do not say that, my daughter. Oh ! I should 
be the happiest mother in the world!” said Teresa, 
pressing Stefania tenderly to her heart. 

“ Mother, dearest mother ! ” she replied. “ I will do 
whatever you wish ; dispose of me as you will. If it is 
necessary that I should leave you I will go ; if you 
wish me to stay I will remain for ever by your side.” 

“ My dear daughter,” Teresa replied, and her corm- 
tenance was overcast with an expression of the deepest 
sadness, “ I vowed, by the deathbed of the friend who 
confided you to my care, to render you happy by every 
means in my power ; and if you do not love my son I 
cannot accept the sacrifice of your life. I cannot say 
to you. Be his wife.” 

“ Then you send me from you, dearest mother ! 
although with you and Eenzi I should he as happy as 
it is possible to he on earth,” said Stefania, as she hid 
her face, covered with blushes, on Teresa’s shoulder. 

“ Madonna Teresa, will you do me a favour ? ” said 
Guido, who had suffered deeply during the conversation 
between Teresa and Stefania. “ Go to that poor fellow 
who has endured so much, and teU him that he will yet 
he happy by the side of a beautiful wife, and who will 
love him tenderly.” 

“ Oh I not now, dear Master,” said Teresa. “ I know 
my son’s disposition. He will be afraid that Stefania 
would accept his hand through compassion alone. And 
it can be only by degrees that hope is allowed to enter 
his heart. Meanwhile I will tell him that you have 
returned, and that you think very well of his picture.” 
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“ Do not tell him anything at all about that at 
present, I repeat. You must wait a few days longer. 
If he were to know that I have seen Stefania he would 
be greatly displeased.” 

“ And why, Master ? ” interrupted Teresa. 

“ Pardon me. Madonna ; but I cannot tell you all the 
reasons,” replied Guido, fixing his eyes on Teresa’s 
countenance. 

Eenzi’s old and wise mother read Guido’s meaning, 
and was silent. 

“ And now. Madonna,” resumed the painter ; “ I should 
be glad if you will leave me for a time; I wish to look 
at Eenzi’s picture again without my attention being 
distracted from it.” 

“ We will go then,” said Teresa, “ and may God reward 
you for aU your kindness to us ; ” and taking Stefania by 
the hand, they together quitted the studio. 

Left thus to himself, Guido took up the brushes, and 
commenced working on the picture, but he was greatly 
disturbed, his hand shook, and, much annoyed, he said 
to himself, “ I shall not be able to paint this morning, 
my head seems distracted, my hand shakes, and I feel 
fit for nothing ; those two women with their tears and 

sobs have driven me nearly wild Heigho ! Eenzi 

wiU be happy at last, and I am a fool to work for him 
in this way. Guido, Guido, these are base and paltry 
feelings ! To repent any good actions towards another 
is indeed unworthy of thee ; but my head is giddy and 
my heart aches. A little air will refresh me, and I will 
come again to-njorrow and set to work;” .... and, 
putting on his cap, he hastily quitted the house. As 
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he proceeded homewards he met a gentleman of his 
acquaintance with whom he sometimes played, and to 
banish his melancholy thoughts, he said, “Well, my 
friend, will you have a game or two with me ? ” 

“ I should like nothing better. I am at your service,” 
said the gentleman, highly pleased ; for many a time had 
he filled his pockets with Guido’s money. 

“ There is a tavern close by,” said Guido, “ and we can 
play there at our ease.” 

“ A tavern ! ” said this gentleman, his countenance 
and manner evincing the greatest repugnance. 

“ If I am not too proud to enter a tavern I should 
think you might so far condescend, too.” 

“ Would it not be better at your house ? ” 

“ Certainly not. In my house there are my scholars 
at work, and I do not choose to set them a bad 
example.” 

“ Oh ! very well ; let us go where you choose,” replied 
the gentleman, fearing that he might lose the oppor- 
tunity of winning the artist’s money. And shortly 
afterwards they were both seated in a tavern in the 
Piazza Morgana. 

“We are only playing that we may not forget how 
to play, since, to teU you the truth, I am one of those 
strange players who seldom improve, although I would 
rather lose my life than give it up,” said Guido, 
jestingly. 

“ It would be a pity,” replied the gentleman, believing 
that he spoke seriously. 

Guido was ill at ease, and he played badly. He had 
only begun in the hope of diverting his thoughts ; sud- 
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denly he stopped, and turning to his companion, said — 

“ Oh ! I quite forgot to tell you that I have no money 
in my purse.” 

The gentleman pursed up his large mouth ; shook the 
enormous light-coloured wig which hung round his fat 
cheeks, and, much put out, said, sharply — 

“ Listen to my proposal. For a long time, although 
always in vain, I have begged you to paint my portrait ; 
promise me that if I win you will accede to my wish.” 

“ Agreed,” replied Guido, and went on playing ; but 
despite himself, he could not withdraw his eyes from 
the frightful countenance opposite to him, and repented 
heartily of his promise, although he did not see how 
he could withdraw it. In truth Dame Nature had been 
very cruel to this man, for his nose resembled an eagle’s 
beak, his mouth seemed to stretch from ear to ear, his 
forehead was flat and low, and his face looked as if it 
had been squeezed in between the curls of the wig 
which encircled it. 

“ What an ugly fright ! ” thought Guido, repenting 
more and more his rash promise, and thinking how he 
, could best beat a retreat. 

The gentleman lost, however, and Guido secretly 
congratulated himself ; but his joy was of short duration, 
for his adversary soon recovered his loss, and said, 
chuckling with delight — 

“ The hope of having my portrait painted by you 
smiles upon me at last; I shall have a charming 
portrait.” 

“ You must, however, bid adieu to that hope, since 
I shall shake hands with you, leave you your money. 
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aud take my departure,” said Guido, rising from the 
bench he had been sitting on. 

“ Oh ! do not compel me to give up my portrait, 
Messere ; you are really very cruel, for I do not think 
my countenance is so utterly to be despised,” the gen- 
tleman said, pathetically. 

“ My friend, I cannot immortalize your resemblance 
on canvas,” said Guido, in a sententious voice. 

“ And pray may I ask why ? What should prevent 
you ?” 

“Because that long nose of yours would frighten 
posterity,” replied the painter, seizing the gentleman by 
the arm ; and with the strange faculty natural to him of 
passing suddenly from sadness to mirth, he laughed as 
if he would break his heart, or rather, tiU the tears ran 
down his cheeks ; and, dragging his companion with him 
— who, fretting and fuming, said angrily, “My long 
nose ! well I am sure ; my long nose ! You are not 
polite, my dear friend ; and I see now, that you are not 
called giddypate without good reason,” — quitted the 
tavern. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

We must return to Renzi, who, now that his mind 
was more at ease, slowly regained his health, and siu*- 
rounded by the tender attentions of Teresa and 
Stefania, observed with the greatest astonishment that 
the latter was always bright and cheerful ; that she 
occupied herself with their domestic affairs, singing and 
smiling as she worked, going to and fro as merrily as if 
she were a child again, and as if her heart had awoke 
again to hope, — that inseparable companion of our earliest 
years. “ She has banished the remembrance of Baldo 
from her heart,” thought Eenzi; and the dreams of 
happiness which entered his soul almost intoxicated 
him with delight, but only to yield again to greater 
fears and deeper sadness. 

The good Teresa, greatly troubled by the changes 
which succeeded each other so rapidly in her son’s 
mind, hoping to produce some good effect, ventured at 
length to teU him of Guido’s return ; but the tidings 
brought a return of the fever, and with it increased 
melancholy in the poor invalid. 

Meanwhile Guido worked constantly on his pupil’s 
picture; worked on secretly and diligently, especially 
at those times when Teresa and Stefania, being engaged 
in their household concerns, were not likely to interrupt 
him. 

K 
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His prognostications were verified ; the picture was 
changed indeed. The figure of the prophet had under- 
gone a marvellous transformation, and had grown into 
beauty and majesty under his skilful hand, guided by 
his sublime genius. David was no longer the stiff inani- 
mate figure he had appeared when surrounded by false 
light ; he lived, he moved and breathed ; his counte- 
nance was irradiated by Divine inspiration. One might 
have imagined that the royal Israelite was on the point 
of stepping from the canvas and singing his divine 
songs to the ears of living mortals to the sound of his 
marv'ellous harp. 

The day at length arrived when the great painter felt 
that his labour was ended; and he contemplated the 
picture with satisfaction, first going close to it, and then 
retreating to some distance, looking at it from every 
point of view; but while he was preparing to pay 
Francesco Albani a visit, that the Milanese gentleman 
might learn through him that the picture was ready for 
his inspection, he was surprised by the sudden appari- 
tion of Eenzi, who, to his consternation and annoyance, 
had risen for the first time, and thus, inopportunely, 
entered the room. Eenzi, — his countenance pale as 
death, his eyes sunk deep in their sockets, faUen away 
to a shadow, with his beard uncut, and his hair in dis^ 
order, — looked like some spectre which could scarcely 
drag itself along. 

When he perceived Guido, he coloured violently, even 
his temples and throat became dyed with crimson ; then, 
advancing towards his master, he said, in the saddest 
voice, — 
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“ I did not think I should live to see you again, dear 
Master, and I should have grieved bitterly had I died 
without thanking you, for the last time, for all you have 
done for me, and recommending to your care my poor 
mother and Stefania.” 

“ Do not talk of dying, my poor Eenzi,” said Guido, 
cordially shaking the thin hand of the poor young man. 
“ I am here now, and we will soon cure you, so that you 
will shortly be able to work again, and perhaps better than 
ever. Do not deny it, my return has not brought you 
any pleasure ! My boy, you need not blush so ; such 
feelings are natural, and I bear you no ill-will for them ; 
and you will soon see that your old master is a good- 
natured sort of fellow, who will find some way of 
making you happy.” 

“ You have the heart of an angel, my dear Master, 
and I deserve nothing from you. My pictures wiU only 
injure you who taught me to handle the brush,” replied 
Eenzi, covering his face with his hands to hide the 
tears which rushed from his eyes ; then, with a faltering 
voice, he resumed bitterly, “ My mother told me that 
you had praised my pictures, and I pretended to believe 
the pious falsehood. Ah ! I am indeed very grateful to 
you.” 

“ Madonna Teresa spoke the truth,” said Guido, a 
little confused. “ There were some faults in the picture, 
I confess; faults for which I should have severely 
reprimanded you, had I not known that, while you 
were painting that picture, your thoughts were other- 
wise occupied.” > 

“ It is a picture which will never sell,” said Eenzi, 
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sighing deeply, pretending not to hear his master’s last 
words. 

“ You are mistaken, Eenzi,” said Guido, “ for a pur- 
chaser has already appeared.” 

“ A purchaser ! ” exclaimed the young man. Then, 
approaching the picture, he gave a loud exclamation, 
then retreated again perfectly thunderstruck; and, in 
tones of the greatest anguish, said, “ Oh ! you have 
entirely repainted it, and my mother did not indeed 
deceive me when she praised its beauty ; for it is the 
work of a great painter.” 

“ Painted again ! What do you mean ? repainted it ? 
Here and there I have corrected it a little, but the 
work is your own ; so do not annoy me with useless 
and foolish chatter,” said Guido, impatiently. 

“ There is no longer any trace of my work. You 
have converted my feeble design into a masterpiece of 
art, and all the merit is yours,” said Eenzi, whose voice 
was nearly smothered by emotion. 

“ What ! then a master has no right to correct his 
scholar’s performances ? Will you believe me or not 
when I teU you that I have only heightened the lights 
and put in a few touches ? I thought I had a perfect 
right to correct this blessed picture where I found it 
defective, without waiting, cap in hand, for your per- 
mission.” 

“ But,” said Eenzi, “ I cannot and wiU not sell this 
picture as mine ; I should be for ever dishonoured and 
disgraced,” lifting his head and looking earnestly at 
Guido. 

“ Dishonoured ! and pray why, let me ask you, 
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Messer Renzi? You have the pride of Lucifer, let 
me tell you, sir,” said Guido, pretending to be angry ; 
“ do the corrections of your master dishonour you ? ” 

“ Master, I do not wish to offend you,” said Renzi ; 
“ to be your pupil always has been, and always will be, 
my pride; but you have painted this picture, not I. 
Every one must recognise your hand, and— and — ” 

“ These are dreams, nothing but dreams. You are 
my pupil, and, as a natural consequence, your style 
must be an imitation of mine. You have painted a 
fine picture, which almost rivals my own. So much 
the better ; you will acquire the name of a famous 
painter, and the future life of your mother will be 
happy.” 

“ My mother’s future lot is very precious to me ; to 
work for her and make her happy is my most fervent 
wish, my greatest desire ; but I cannot, even for that, 
stoop to a base deceit, from which my whole soul 
revolts. I should be ever afterwards contemptible in 
my own eyes if I could take the credit which really 
belongs to another. Have compassion on me ; I am 
still very weak. Do not weigh me down again to the 
borders of the tomb.” 

As he thus spoke, the pale countenance of Renzi 
flushed, his eyes flashed, and he raised his ' head with 
the noble pride of integrity and independence. Guido 
could only admire the elevated feelings of his pupil, 
which found a responsive echo in his own heart — a 
heart which delighted in every generous impulse. 
Nevertheless, he was very much annoyed and provoked 
that the scheme he had so carefully planned should be 
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rendered nugatory by Eenzi’s strict integrity. Excited 
by his extreme irascibility, and stroking his beard with 
the angry movement natural to him, he exclaimed, — 

“ Eenzi, Eenzi, do be reasonable ; you put me out of 
all patience ! I detest such high-flown phrases, and I 
hate all grumblers. You try to reason, but you have 
lost the thread of the argument. Now listen to me. 
You painted that blessed picture ; I have corrected its 
faults, and I have spoken of it to Francesco Albani as 
a well-executed work ; and now you want to make it 
appear that I have told a falsehood. My honour is as 
valuable as yours, I suppose ; but you have quite for- 
gotten, or you do not care, what I feel.” 

“ Dear master, do not compel me to act so basely,” 
said Eenzi, clasping his hands ; “ do not drive me out 
of my senses.” 

Guido stormed and entreated by turns, and was just 
about to go over the matter again, when Madonna 
Teresa entered, and turning to her he said, with pre- 
tended cheerfulness, “ Oh ! you are just in time to help 
me in persuading your son, whose obstinacy is beyond 
belief.” 

“ Oh ! dear Master, do have pity on me,” said the young 
man, beseechingly. 

“ Hear, me, Eenzi,” said Guido, more calmly. “ I must 
leave you now ; but I will soon return, and if, during 
my absence, the gentleman who wishes to purchase your 
picture should appear, do be reasonable. Do not make 
me regret the friendship I have always entertained for 
you ; do not act so that I shall quit your house with a 
' ow never to set foot in it again.” 
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After Guido had taken his departure, the mother and 
son remained silently gazing at each other, for they were 
both too distressed to he able to utter a word. 

About two hours later, when Teresa and Stefania 
had resumed their daily task of embroidery, while Kenzi 
had seated himself in a corner of the room, and gazed 
listlessly around, supporting his pale face on his arm, 
the Milanese gentleman arrived. 

Teresa at once hastened towards him, and Renzi, be- 
tween hesitation and fear, feeling as if he should sink to 
the ground, hastily hid himself behind a large canvas. 
The Milanese was a great connoisseur in art. He studied 
the picture which Teresa pointed out with profound 
attention for some time, and then, with an expression of 
much satisfaction, turned to her and said, “ It is a very 
fine painting, on my word, much finer than I expected 
to see. I should have said it was by the hand of a great 
master. Tell me. Madonna, is it your son’s ? Teresa 
hesitated in her answer ; in truth the poor woman felt 
ready to faint, but at last she took courage to say, “Yes, 
Messere, that picture is my son’s work.” 

“I heartily congratulate you,” said the gentleman; 
“ for you have a son who will be an honour to you, and 
who may henceforth rank among the first painters of 
our age. Glory and honour to him who has with such 
consummate genius depicted the royal prophet; his 
name wiU soon be known by all the world ! ” 

“Glory and honour then to Guido Rene, since his 
pencil alone could paint like that,” said Renzi, suddenly 
leaving his hiding-place. 

The Milanese looked at the young man with the 
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utmost surprise ; his agitated countenance seemed to 
him like that of a madman, and, after he had bowed to 
him , he said, “ Will you be so good as to explain your- 
self, Messere, for 1 do not understand what you mean ? 
Messere Francesco Albani told me that one of Guido 
Rene’s young scholars, named Renzi di St. Genesio, had 
a picture he wished to dispose of, hut y<m inform me that 
this painting is one of Rene’s. I should esteem myself 
fortunate if it he the case ; hut I cannot helieve that 
Messere Francesco Albani would deceive me by such 
a falsehood.” 

“ Messere Francesco Albani spoke the truth. Renzi 
di St. Genesio, who stands tliere, is the painter of that 
picture,” said Guido Rene, who, entering at that instant, 
had heard the last words of the Milanese. 

Renzi, who dared not attempt to convict his master of 
a falsehood, was compelled to be silent, and hung his 
head, looking the picture of misery ; while Teresa and 
Stefania trembled from head to foot, dreading some 
terrible scene. 

The gentleman at once recognised Guido, and ad- 
vanced to him with a low bow, saying, “ Messere Guido, 
I scarcely understood what this young man says about 
the picture. If, indeed, it be yours, I should consider 
myself most fortunate in its acquisition at any price.” 

“ My pupil is too modest to have told you the precise 
truth. The picture is his own, and I have only made a 
few corrections in it,” replied Guido, “ therefore I cannot 
conscientiously appropriate the merit of it.” 

Renzi could scarcely stand, for his limbs trembled 
under him ; he leaned heavily against a table which 
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stood near, and, almost wild with anguish, saw and 
heard nothing that passed ; even the tender efforts of 
Stefania, who sought by every means in her power to 
console him, were unheeded ; but the first paroxysm of 
his grief had ceased, and he stood cold and motionless 
as a statue. 

“ A picture painted by one of your pupils and amended 
by yourself, Messer, will be the greatest treasure to me ; 
nor do I at all know what sum to offer you for it,” said 
the gentleman to Guido. 

“ I thank you for your courtesy ; with regard to the 
price, we will arrange that presently,” said Guido, anxious 
to cut short a conversation which was so painful to - 
Renzi ; and as he accompanied the Milanese to the 
door of the house, took occasion to speak of his pupil’s 
modesty and ability in the highest terms. 

Renzi meanwhile remained motionless, with the tears 
slowly falling down his pale and thin face. This intense 
suffering deeply grieved Guido, for he, as an artist, en- 
tirely understood and admired him. Approaching the 
unhappy young man, he took his hand with much kind- 
ness, and tried to console him, saying, — 

“ Renzi, my dear boy, what is the use of your torment- 
ing yourself in this way ? Although against your will, the 
picture is sold. You must, therefore, resign yourself to 
what cannot be undone ; pray do not, by these useless 
regrets, grieve your poor mother as you do. Look at 
her, how distressed she is ! You have excellent abili- 
ties, and you wUl soon greatly surpass this picture, 
designed by you, and finished by me. Return to the 
duties, occupations, and pleasures of the life which is 
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before you ; conquer, like a man, this dreadful depres- 
sion, and be worthy to count me as your friend and 
master.” 

“ Oh that the money this picture has obtained might 
serve to purchase a tomb for me, on which should be 
engraved this epitaph, — ‘ Here lies the crow who dressed 
himself in peacock’s feathers,’ ” said Renzi, with an ex- 
pression of the deepest despair on his countenance. 

Teresa gave a cry of anguish, and Stefania burst into 
tears, exclaiming, — 

“ Renzi ! dear Renzi ! do not talk of dying. Happi- 
ness awaits you, and yet you would leave me.” 

These words of Stefania completely astonished Renzi. 
Those sweet and gentle tones, those bitter tears, seemed 
to manifest a deeper and more tender affection than 
that of an adopted sister ; he gazed in bewilderment at 
her, while he pressed one hand to his heart, which 
throbbed as if it would burst. 

“ Ah, yes, my dear fellow I you wiU live to be happy 
yet,” said Guido, overcoming the conflicting emotions of 
his heart ; “ you will live to make both your mother 
and Stefania happy,” 

“ Ah, yes, indeed, for my mother and Stefania, if it 
be possible that such happiness can be in store for 
me. 

“ And for me too, who am one of your old and true 
friends,” resumed Guido, conquering by a violent effort 
the palpitation of his own heart ; for he also had suffered 
deeply, notwithstanding his apparent indifference. He 
took Stefania’s hand, and placing it in that of Renzi, 
added, — “ This poor girl is an orphan; I adopt her 
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henceforth for my daughter. Take her, then, from me ; 
I confide her to you. Be her husband, her protector, 
her friend ; work for her, and make your name famous 
for her, for me, and for your country. May you both 
be happy, and you, Renzi, remember that to me, as her 
father, you must give account of the treasure I trust 
you with.” 

The tones of Guido’s voice were at the same time 
solemn and sad, for at that instant Stefania became, in- 
deed, a daughter to him ; and, from that hour, he banished 
for ever from his heart those sentiments which had for 
a time filled his soul with such joyful hopes, and such 
sweet dreams of happiness. 

Renzi gave an exclamation of delight and joy, but his 
countenance became quickly clouded, and, completely 
overcome by his deep emotion, he seized both the hands 
of Guido Rene, pressed them to his lips and to his heart, 
and bathed them with his tears, — tears of gratitude and 
‘deep affection, — for he alone knew the extent of the 
sacrifice which he, from whose hand he had received his 
sweet bride, had so generously made for him, a sacrifice 
which Stefania and Teresa must now, and for ever re- 
main in ignorance of. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The certainty that his long-matured but secret attach- 
ment to Stefania, would at last be rewarded, and that 
the happiness so long despaired of would be his, and 
that he should shortly lead to the altar her he so 
tenderly loved, proved so potent a remedy in restoring 
Renzi to health that, in less than a month, he had 
entirely recovered, and was, indeed, as well as if he had 
never been ill ; even his picture was forgotten, with all 
the distress Guido’s generous and well-meant but im- 
welcome assistance had entailed on him. His thoughts, 
his dreams, were filled with one image alone. That 
Stefania would in truth be his, and that such happiness 
awaited him, so occupied his heart and mind as to leave 
no room for any other feeling. To the English reader, 
such utter despair, self abandonment, and sickness, even 
unto death, as our poor Renzi had yielded to, simply 
because the woman he loved cared not for him, and 
because his master and friend loved her would, perhaps, 
appear incredible. The bare idea of any man dying for 
love, or even sinking into such a slough of despondency, 
would be laughed at, and the marvellous rapidity of his 
recovery and the complete revulsion of thought and 
feeling, would probably seem equally absurd. But in 
the lands of the South, where the sun with his burning 
rays pours the blood in more rapid currents through 
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the veins of their inhabitants; and the impetuous 
nature of the Italians, — with the fiery and lava-bke sweep 
of passion which love too often becomes in their southern 
clime, carrying before it every obstacle, — render such 
events as we have described of no rare occurrence ; and 
the deep and intense love which took possession of the 
hearts of Romeo and Juliet, so marvellously pourtrayed 
by Shakspeare, has doubtless been more often experi- 
enced, even in modern times, than would be easily 
believed. 

It was still early in the morning, and several of 
Guido Rene’s elder pupils had assembled in Renzi’s 
studio, ready to accompany the betrothed lovers to the 
parish church ; and they were talking among them- 
selves of their fellow-student’s good fortune in having 
obtained such a large price for a picture of only tolerable 
merit. 

In the adjoining apartment sat Stefania, in her 
simple and pure white dress ; with her abundant hair 
covered with a long veil descending to her feet, looking 
more lovely than ever. Her countenance beamed with 
a calm but assured joy, which did not, however, betray 
itself in any outward demonstrations ; but the thought 
of devoting her life lio the happiness of Renzi and 
Teresa fiUed her heart with inexpressible satisfaction, 
and with feelings of the deepest and truest delight. 
Madonna Teresa, dressed also with care and elegance, 
was seated near the young girl, and seemed never tired 
of looking at her who would so soon be her dear son’s 
bride. 

They were expecting the bridegroom every moment, 
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and Stefania, from time to time, looked towards the 
door with an expression of slight anxiety. 

Ilenzi soon appeared, and taking Stefania’s hands in 
his own, and pressing them to his heart, said, with a 
tender smile, “ The honr which will render me the 
happiest of men is at hand, but our friend and bene- 
factor has not arrived, and every moment’s delay seems 
an age to me. Soon, my beloved, we shall be united 
for ever !” 

Stefania smiled sweetly, and bent her eyes to the 
ground, while her heart beat with happiness, as she 
listened to the tender speech of her lover. 

Scarcely had he uttered the words, when a murmur 
of applause was heard in the next room, and Teresa 
exclaimed “ There he is, the students are welcoming 
him!” 

In another moment Guido Rene entered; he was 
attired with peculiar elegance ; a vandyked collar of 
cambric fell over his mantle of yiolet velvet, and his 
abundant hair, which curled naturally, looked like one 
of the wigs so much the fashion at that period, and 
flowed far down over his shoulders. But, although he 
appeared cheerful, his countenance was very pale, and 
his eyes, encircled by a deep shadow, betrayed a sleep- 
less night, and a great thoiigh concealed grief. 

“ Good morning, my children, may all the days of 
your life prove as happy as this is to you,” said he, as 
he gave liis hand to Renzi, who covered it with kisses. 
“ I have been a little delayed, because I wished to 
bring with me a present I intended for my daughter 
here and, turning to the door, he beckoned to a man — 
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who carried a small chest filled with gold — to enter. 
“ This is the price of one of my pictures, which I 
received this morning, and it will help to defray the 
marriage expenses, I hope,” added he, with a smile. 

“ Oh, dear Master!” exclaimed Eenzi, much confused. 

“ Hold your tongue ; do not provoke me. You have 
a terrible habit, Eenzi, which is that you always 
interrupt me when I am speaking, and you make 
remarks which put me out of aU patience. I have 
something also for )’ou. Let us see if you have any- 
thing to say against that, too. I have a commission 
for a picture in the principal church of St. Genesio, 
your native place. I am empowered to select the 
painter, and my choice has fallen on you, so you had 
better set out as soon as you can ; a short journey is 
very pleasant during the early days of matrimony. 
Now, tell me what you think of it.” 

“ May God bless and reward you for all your good- 
ness to my dear children,” said Teresa, affected even 
to tears ; while Eenzi and Stefania were at a loss for 
words to express the gratitude which filled their hearts 
towards their generous benefactor. 

“ A truce to thanks,” said Guido, arresting them as 
they both endeavoured to tell him what they felt. 
“ Now, Stefania, I have another little offering for you, 
and then I have no more to give you beyond the 
fervent prayem and wishes of my heart for your weKare 
and happiness. Here is the pearl necklace which your 
mother left you ; and the locket which is appended to 
it, and on which are engraved your initials and those of 
Eenzi, you will, I hope, preserve always for the sake 
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of an old friend. When you are at St. Genesio, and 
your husband is at work on his picture, you can tell 
him the history of this necklace, and he will love you 
the more for it.” 

Stefania gave a joyful exclamation at the sight of the 
necklace as Guido drew it from his pocket, and, ew she 
took it from him, pressed it to her lips. 

“ The hour has come ; we must not keep the priest 
waiting. The time approaches when you will both take 
upon you holy and serious duties. Be worthy of each 
other and always love each other, so that I shall never 
have reason to repent that I have aided in your 
marriage ! ” 

“ Oh yes, always ! " exclaimed the lovers simul- 
taneously; while Teresa blessed them all. 

Soon after the simple nuptial procession took its way 
to the adjoining parish church. The bride led the 
way, having Guido on one side and Madonna Teresa 
on the other ; then followed the bridegroom, sur- 
rounded by his fellow-students. Both the lovers looked 
supremely happy, and their footsteps fell lightly on the 
ground, although only a few friends accompanied them, 
and neither pomp nor display of any kind presided at 
their marriage. A happy bride needs no troop of friends, 
no flattering parasites with their false adulation. 

Forgotten they might be by the whole world, but 
their joy was more than earthly. 

When they had reached the church, Renzi and Ste- 
fania knelt together before the great altar, while Teresa 
prayed fervently that God would pour His choicest 
blessings on their heads, as she stood behind them, and 
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the students were scattered in groups around, while 
Guido, throwing himself on his knees near a marble 
column, leaned his burning brow against the cold marble. 

The holy ceremony began, and Guido, with his eyes 
closed, and his thoughts turned to heaven, saw nothing 
heard nothing. Need had he indeed of prayer, and fer- 
vently did his prayers ascend to Him who is the only 
true consoler of those who will, in their affliction, turn to 
Him. When the “ yes,” which united for ever the two 
lovers w^ pronounced however, it struck upon Guido’s 
ears, and he trembled violently. Eenzi and Stefania were 
then united before God, and henceforth man had no 
power to separate them. At that moment a deep, but 
smothered groan burst from the artist’s breast, the cold 
perspiration stood on his forehead, and, raising his eyes 
to Heaven, he murmured, “I thank Thee, oh, God ! now 
it is finished. I fear I could have borne no more ! ” 

Poor fellow ! In those few moments he had suffered 
more than in aU his previous life. After the mass 
was over, the newly-married couple quitted the church, 
followed by their friends. Guido walked by the side of 
Madonna Teresa, and appeared to be buried in his own 
deep meditations. His thoughts ran thus : “ Is it not 
written that I must drink my bitter cup even to the last 
drop ? During the marriage ceremony I suffered and 
prayed ; but I wiU not be present at the nuptial banquet. 
I am not in a humour for mirth, and I will not pretend 
to be what I am not. Eenzi and Stefania will not 
notice my absence. In truth all lovers are a species of 
egotist, and I suppose they will neither of them care 
much for me just now.” 

L 
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The company soon reached the bridegroom’s abode, 
and the scholars were all invited to the banquet ; they 
went off in different directions, promising to return in 
time with some other friends of Renzi. Guido hesitated 
for a few moments, and then, taking Madonna Teresa 
aside, he said, “ I fear I cannot possibly be one of your 

guests, I have something to do, and ” 

“ Oh, do not say so,” she replied in a doleful voice ; 
“ for the dinner would indeed be duU without you.” 

“ Oh, well. Madonna, I will endeavour to return in 
time for the dessert.” 

“ I thank you heartily in my children’s name,” said 
Teresa. 

“Adieu, then, for the present,” Guido answered 

hastily, and, unseen by the bride or her husband, 

he quickly turned away. He walked slowly on, 
without heeding in what direction, and with his eyes 
bent on the ground. This sadness was intense, so 
great, indeed, that he could not overcome it. As he 
thought of Renzi’s future Ufe, his own appeared to him 
to present a most painful contrast ; cold, and devoid of 
every tender affection, his home would never be cheered 
by the love of a wife, nor by the caresses of lovely 
children, whose silvery tones would soothe liis sorrows, 
and calm his cares. In his youth he had despised 

matrimony from the fear that it might interfere with 

his love for art, and therefore he would not entertain 
for a moment the thought of giving a rival to his only 
love in any wife. Now his position seemed sad and 
dreary indeed. But it was too late ! He felt that he was 
growing old. No woman would lean with pride on his 
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arm ; no son would inherit his name ; now and for ever 
he must remain alone. “ There is nothing durable on 
earth,” he thought, trying to console himself to his fate 
“ Even the happiness which now appears so great to me 
is transitory, like all worldly things. What does it signify 
to me that I cannot share my fame with others ? Perhaps 
the glory of illustrious men does not perish. Sic transit 
ffloria mundi ! It is scarcely worth while to fret thus, 
since all sorrow must be ended in the grave, and at all 
events we must all die. I wiU banish these melancholy 
reflections, and if I happen to fall in with my long-nosed 
friend whose portrait I refused to paint, we wiU have a 
game together. But where shall I find him ? Ah ! a 
brilliant idea strikes me ; the thought of Eenzi’s happi- 
ness makes me envious, perhaps Baldo’s marriage may 
reconcile me to my bachelor’s life. I was rather rude to 
Alberica. I will pay her a visit ; that will amuse me more 
than wandering about at haphazard in this foolish way. 

The thought no sooner arose in his mind than he 
proceeded to put it in execution, and a few minutes 
later he was ascending the broad marble staircase of 
Madonna Vittoria Tibaldi’s palace ; but, stopping at 
almost every step to admire the splendid marbles with 
which the walls were covered, he said to himself, — 

“ Baldo has been clever enough to make his way. If 
he had not given up painting he would certainly have 
been compelled to live in some poor garret, while he is 
now the tenant of a superb palace.” 

Thus musing Guido reached the first floor, and 
entered the ante-room, but, to his surprise, found no 
one there, the servants all appearing to be absent. 
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Alberica’s house was, in truth, a perfect tower of Babel, 
for the serv'ants were the masters, and they came and 
went just as they pleased, leading a very merry life. 
Their master and mistress took no heed of them, for 
they thought only of pleasure, and utterly despised all 
domestic cares. 

Guido gazed rormd him for a moment, and felt rather 
undecided whether to go forward or to retrace his steps, 
but at last he went as far as the next room, hoping to 
meet some domestic. He was, however, disappointed, 
and was on the point of retiring, w’hen he heard a 
murmur of voices as if several persons were quarrelling 
then a well-known voice reached his ears. 

“ Yes,” said Baldo, in a tone of exasperation, “ yes, 
I will leave this house; I will leave it as poor as 
when I entered it, cursing the hour that I crossed its 
threshold.” 

“ Well, you can go if you like ; I am sure I shall not 
ask you to stay,” replied Alberica, in her harsh voice. 

Guido retreated from the room as quickly as he 
could, not wishing to hear any more, but as he hastily 
descended the stairs, he heard the footsteps of some one 
following him precipitately, and, turning his head, he 
perceived the unhappy Baldo, with his face distorted 
by passion, his eyes almost starting from his head, 
while he himself seemed nearly out of his senses. 

“ You here. Master?” said the young man, in great 
surprise, arresting his steps. 

“ Yes, I wished to call on you, but, finding no one in 
the ante-room, I thought it better to return,” said Guido, 
pretending not to observe Baldo’s emotion. 
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“We will go together then, since I also am quitting 
this house, and for ever ! ” said Baldo, gloomily, 

“ And whero are you going ? ” asked Guido, affecting 
surprise. 

“ I do not know,” replied the wretched Baldo, “ per- 
haps to throw myself into the Tiber.” 

“ You are mad, my son ! ” said Guido, with severity. 

“ Where would you have me go ? What can I do ? 
I am leaving this house as poor as when I entered it, 
and I have no friends,” said Baldo ; who, to tell the truth, 
notwithstanding his tragical looks, had no wish to be 
taken at his word. 

“ From what you say, I suppose you do not look 
upon me as a friend; hut why do you forsake your 
wife in this manner ? ” said the painter. 

“ Because it is utterly impossible for me to live any 
longer with a woman who thinks of nothing but amuse- 
ment, and when she is without it, even for an hour, 
quarrels with me, and reproaches me with the riches she 
has bi-ought me ; such an existence is insupportable ; I 
would rather starve ! ” 

“ But is there no way of reforming Madonna Alberica’s 
conduct, and of recalling her to some sense of what is 
right ? ” 

“ The tree which has grown crooked is not easily 
straightened. My precious mother-in-law, who is now 
reaping the fruits of the wretched education she has 
given her daughter, knows it but too well” 

“ I entreat you to pause and think seriously before 
you resolve upon leaving your home for ever,” said 
Guido, arresting his steps on the threshold. 
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“ I have thought long enough. I do not know where 
to go, but it is of no consequence. Ah ! if I had only 
married Stefania I should have been happy. I have 
been cruelly punished, and that poor girl still weeps 
perhaps over my wicked desertion.” 

Guido could not prevent his lips curling in derision, 
as he listened to Baldo’s presumption, who dared to 
suppose that Stefania still mourned his falsehood, but, 
after a brief silence, he said — 

“ Stefania is very happy ; she was beloved by Eenzi, 
and she at last loved him in return, and this morning 
she was married to him. My friend, all things are 
forgotten here below; how could you imagine that 
your remembrance would long survive in a woman’s 
heart ? ” 

Baldo gave a loud exclamation, turned very pale, and 
bit his lip till the blood came, trying to hide his disap- 
pointment and vexation, and then replied, as calmly as 
he could — 

“ Eenzi is worthy of her.” 

To which Guido answered — 

“ You say well, and he is the only one who is.” 

“ I understand you. Master,” said Baldo, looking 
fixedly at Guido Eene. 

“ Now, listen to me, my friend,” rejoined Guido. “ I 
was thy master ; thou hast no other friend but me, and 
to refuse the hospitality I offer would be the height of 
foUy and ostentation.” 

“ Master, I do not wish to inconvenience you, or be a 
burden on you,” said Baldo, whose pride alone led him 
to refuse Guido’s kind and generous offer. 
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“ Bid adieu to pride, and accept with a good will 
what I offer freely.” 

“ But ” 

“We need have no more huts — you are my prisoner, 
and I shall carry you off with me, whether you like it 
or not,” said the painter, taking Baldo’s arm, and setting 
forth with him towards his own house. 

As they pursued their way, Baldo, rirming to Guido, 
said, — 

“ It was at your house that I first saw Alberica.” 

“ I remember it perfectly, but I advised you to avoid 
her, and predicted the misfortunes that would follow, 
but you would not listen to me.” 

“ It was aU Ser Gianni’s fault. If he had not be- 
guiled me by his flattery to visit Madonna Tibaldi, the 
happy lot of Renzi would have been mine. But Heaven 
will punish that intriguing sycophant. A goldsmith, 
who has a large connection in the best Roman families, 
has spread about a report that he had falsely accused a 
poor girl; the fact became much exaggerated by those 
who entertained a spite against him, so that at last Ser 
Gianni was considered a slanderer, and was discarded 
from many houses. You know the world, Master ; when 
any one is banished from their houses by some, others 
soon follow their example. The parasite no longer 
found admission anywhere. He was obliged to go 
without his beloved dinners, and, to add to his mis- 
fortunes, not long since, according to Alberica, one day 
when, not heeding where he went, he fell down the 
staircase of his house and broke his leg.” 
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“ Poor Ser Gianni !” said Guido in a tone of deep 
compassion. 

“ Oh ! he thoroughly deserves his fate,” said Baldo, 
cruelly. 

“ Tell me truly, Baldo, has Madonna Vittoria entirely 
given up this poor wretch ?” 

“ Madonna Vittoria hates and detests h i m more even 
than I do.” 

Guido made no reply, but took the young man to his 
house, and, as soon as he had installed him in his own 
room, went off in haste, and directed his steps towards 
Trastevere. As soon as he had reached a miserable, 
half-unroofed cottage, he drew from his pocket a small 
purse fiUed with money, and with a quiet step went up 
as far as the fourth story. There, in a wretched apart- 
ment, and lying on a dirty mattress, he found the un- 
happy Ser Gianni, half-famished, abandoned by all those 
who had invited him to their houses when they believed 
him to be a person of consideration. Not one of them 
had attempted to succour him except the one whom he 
had stigmatised as a clownish Bolognese, and whose 
genius and reputation he had vainly attempted to 
injure. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

We must now pass over a space of five years. Those 
five years had passed away since Renzi eind Stefania 
were united. A brilliant May sun shed its dazzlinfi 
beams on the dusty windows of Guido’s studio, and the 
celebrated painter was standing before an easel, re- 
touching a picture which he had not quite finished. 
Not far from him, seated in an easy-chair, Ser Gianni 
was sleeping ; he had been, for more than three years, 
the guest of Guido Rene. Having become lame and 
infirm, he must have died of starvation if the charity of 
the artist had not been extended to him. Every morn- 
ing at sunrise he repaired to the studio, where the old 
servant always placed before him a cupful of milk and 
a large roll ; and when he had partaken'of this refresh- 
ment he retired to a comer of the room, and slept quietly 
till the dinner-hour arrived. 

Guido Rene laid down the brush he held, and not 
recollecting that Ser Gianni was, as usual, asleep, called 
to him in a loud voice. 

“ Who called me ? What is the matter ? Did you 
call me. Master ? ” 

“ Excuse me, Ser Gianni, I disturbed you uninten- 
tionally ; but, since the mischief is done, teU me if your 
friend is going tomorrow to St. Genesio.” 

“ I am not sure ; I saw him this morning, but I 
dared not stop him because he was with Alberica.” 
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“ Poor Ser Gianni ! you are afraid of Alberica.” 

“ Yes, indeed I am ; she is a perfect fury. You know 
how the ungrateful creature behaved to me. Ordered 
me from her house, and commanded me never to set 
foot in it again. I shall always tell every one how she 
treated me. Take the trouble to bring about marriages, 
and then you will see how you will be thanked and 
rewarded.” 

“ To speak frankly to you, my dear Ser Gianni, the 
fault was entirely your own. I also brought about a 
marriage, and I have never had reason to repent it ; for 
I have at least seen virtue rewarded, as you, on the 
contrary, have seen idleness, ambition, and the love of 
money, on the one side, meet with their fitting punish- 
ment ; while frivolity, dissipation, and vanity, on the 
other, have reduced Baldo and Alberica to their present 
miserable position.” 

“ Oh yes, indeed.” 

The conversation between Guido and Gianni was 
interrupted. The door of the apartment was thrown 
open and two charming children ran in, but stopped 
timidly and confused in the middle of the room. Guido 
looked with surprise at the sweet children, and gave a 
loud exclamation of delight when, immediately follow- 
ing them, Renzi and Stefania presented themselves 
before him. 

Renzi had become a handsome-looking man, with a 
thoughtful and serious countenance. Stefania was more 
beautiful even than in her youth. Her mature beauty 
imparted a certain graceful dignity which became her 
much, while Madonna Teresa seemed to have grown 
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ten years younger, and walked as erect as a girl of 
sixteen. 

“ My dear Master ! my benefactor! ” exclaimed Renzi, 
throwing himself into the arms of the great painter, 
who, overjoyed and delighted beyond measure, shook 
hands heartily with Stefania, embraced his former pupil, 
kissed the hand of Teresa, and tenderly caressed the 
children. 

The greatest joy, exultation, and inexpressible delight 
was experienced by all those who had again met so 
unexpectedly. The unfortunate Ser Gianni alone felt 
that he had no part in all this pleasure, and suddenly 
disappeared. 

“ These are my children, dear Master,” said Stefania, 
pointing to the two lovely little creatures ; “ love them 
as you have alw’ays loved their father,” as she bent on 
them looks of the deepest tenderness, for they were her 
greatest comfort and the objects of her most cherished 
hopes. 

Guido regarded her with a calm and serene coun- 
tenance ; he had quite forgotten his former feelings, 
for Renzi’s wife was sacred to him, and every thought 
which would have recalled feelings long since extin- 
guished would have stung him with remorse at that 
moment. 

“ I will make two painters of them,” said Guido, as 
he took one of the boys on his knee. 

“ Oh I we wiU teach them to love and bless you,” 
exclaimed Stefania, much affected. 

“ Teach them to be good and virtuous, and I will be 
their master in art.” 
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A long conversation then ensued, for they had many 
questions to ask reciprocally, and a hundred different 
things to talk about. Kenzi inquired after his fellow- 
students and his general acquaintances, and at last came 
to Baldo and Alberica. 

“ Baldo is one of those unhappy and inconstant 
beings,” said Guido, “ w’ho make their own wretched- 
ness and that of aU who have the misfortune to be 
connected with them. He separated from his wife, and 
I took him into my house for a time, but I read him 
such lectures, and said so much to him, that he was at 
last persuaded to return to her, especially as, Madame 
Vittoria being dead, it was not right that so young a 
lady should be left to live alone. But their recon- 
ciliation was not of long duration, and they soon 
quarrelled afresh, for they were always indulging in 
recrimination: the one reproaching his wife with her 
low origin, while she blamed her husband for his 
poverty ; so that at last, one fine day, Baldo took his 
departure from Borne, and went in search of better 
fortune to some foreign land. From that day to this 
he has not been heard of.” 

“ And Alberica,” said Stefania, “ what became of 
her?” 

“Alberica consoled herself by squandering her fortune 
in folly and dissipation, and sooner or later she will be 
compelled to take refuge in the hospital.” 

“ Poor Baldo ! I pity him sincerely ; but his mis- 
fortune led to my happiness,” said Eenzi, gazing ten- 
derly at Stefania. He then turned to Guido with the 
deepest reverence and affection, and added, “ If you will 
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permit us, dear Master, to live with you, we will never 
leave or forsake you from this hour.” 

“ Oh ! then,” said Guido, clasping his hands with joy 
and satisfaction, “ I shall never again he solitary and 
alone.” 

“ And I, then, what is to become of me ? Where 
must I go; to die like a dog, I suppose, abandoned by 
everyone?” said Gianni in the most doleful accents. 
“ Madonna Stefania will banish me from her house, I 
know,” he added, as he came forward from his hiding- 
place behind a large canvas. 

Stefania turned very pale, and gave a loud cry as she 
recognised her former accuser, but she quickly resumed 
lier serenity, and, extending her hand to poor Ser Gianni, 
said with a smile of angelic sweetness, — 

“ I have forgotten the past, and in my house there 
will always be a place for you.” 

Guido Rene was faithful to his promise ; he became 
the master of Stefania’s children, and loved them as if 
they were his own. 

He lived for many years in the midst of the family 
he had so benefited, and, when age and the labours of 
his arduous life had weakened liis health, he returned 
to Bologna, that he might breathe his last sigh in the 
place of his birth. And there indeed he died, forgotten 
by all his former admirers. 

The splendid and beautiful pictures of this great 
painter remained for some time in oblivion; his enemies 
remembered those only which he had painted in haste, 
and which were indeed unworthy of his sublime genius. 

Sad, too often, is the fate of genius like his; almost 
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always followed by persecution, so that sorrow, misfor- 
tune, and neglect are too frequently the lot of its pos- 
sessor ; and if a ray of glory should illumine his life, 
it is too frequently extinguished, to sliine again only 
over his tomb. 

In the sweet month of May, in the year 1643, a 
simple funeral procession passed through the streets of 
Bologna, followed, as chief mourners, by a man of mature 
age and noble aspect, and an elegant and still beautiful 
woman, by whose side walked also two young men, 
evidently painters by profession. Thus quietly and 
unostentatiously were the mortal remains of Guido 
Rene conveyed to the last resting-place of poor huma- 
nity by the grateful Renzi di St. Genesio and his 
family. 



THE END. 
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